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APOLOGIA 



** * Prefaces,' said Charles Blount, Gent., * Prefaces,* according to 
this flippant, ill-opinioned, and unhappy man, * ever were, and still 
are, but of two sorts, let the mode and fashions vary as they please, — 
let the long peruke succeed the godly cropt hair ; the crava^ the ruflF; 
presbytery, popeiy, and popery, presbytery again, — ^yet still the author 
keeps to his old and wonted method of prefiicing ; when at the 
beginning of his book he enters, either with a halter round his neck, 
submitting himself to his readers* mercy whether he shall be hanged 
or no ; or else, in a huffing manner, he appears with the halter in his 
hand, and threatens to hang his reader, if he gives him not his good 
word. This, with the excitement of friends to his undertaking, and 
some few apologies for the want of time, books, and the like, are the 
constant and usual shams of all scribblers, ancient and modern.* ** — 

The Doctor. 

The real gist, I take it, though not usually the 
avowed object, of a Preface is to hit your intending 
critic over the head with his own blunderbuss before 
he has had a chance of a shot at you from behind 
the hedge. 

This is called disarming criticism; and I beg 
leave to set about it at once by protesting that the 
following pages lay no more claim to original 
research than to original sin. Both have been 
borrowed ; the former from the shelves of my own, 
my neighbour's, and the nation's libraries, and the 
latter — the sins inevitable both of omission and 
commission, at which the blunderbuss is primed 
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to fire — from the lapses of my predecessors on this 
road, which I may doubtless sometimes have failed to 
put right. 

When the demolition of the last remaining old 
houses in Paradise Row began in January last, I 
looked up my Chelsea books and portfolios to refresh 
my memory about its earlier inhabitants. Jotting 
down names as I came upon them, I soon found I 
had a rather remarkable Index Nominum, all more 
or less famous or interesting folk. Of some of these, 
of whom I knew little or nothing, I began to hunt 
up the story in the Biographical Dictionaries, Memoirs, 
Letters, Lives, and other kindred sources. And then 
I found, of course, — as how could one help finding ? — 
such a range and variety of interesting careers, diverse 
as the poles, yet each and all possessing the one com- 
mon denominator of their association at one time or 
another with this quaint old village Row, that I 
could not but feel, — I hope not quite mistakenly, — 
that others as unrecondite as myself might be as 
interested as myself ; and that what I was reading 
and exploring for my own amusement I might jot 
down for theirs. 

And so these pages have come about. 

Whatever their fate, the weaving of their patch- 
work has been the unfailing amusement of many 
midnight hours, and the accompaniment of many 
contemplative pipes. 

After all, man is a hunting animal, and the chase 
has an instinctive charm for him. It may be big 
game in Africa, or buried tombs in Egypt, foxes 
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in the shires, or foHos in the slums ; but hunt for 
something or other, somewhere and somehow or 
other, he inevitably will, if he has any primal 
instincts left in him. 

And so for a month or so, over the good grass 
going of indexes, and through the illimitable veldt 
of indexless old volumes, in odd corners of libraries, 
in map-rooms and print-rooms, in picture galleries 
and rate-book safes, I have spent my odd hours 
** Chelsea ** hunting ; and very good sport it has 
been, though my bag — so far as new species are con- 
cerned—may not have been a very heavy one. But 
such as it is, you have it here ; and though the spirit 
of the search and the fun of the " find " are incom- 
municable, the results, I hope, will be thought 
worthy of a corner on the shelves of those who 
cherish a perennial affection for bygone places and 
people. 

In selecting the subjects for the gallery of Paradise 
Row Portraits which deck these pages, exigencies of 
space and lack of available originals have compelled 
me to several omissions, and I am particularly sorry 
to have been unable to include likenesses of Mary 
Astell, Sir Francis Windham, Elizabeth Blackwell, 
and of some of the leading Botanists of the Physic 
Garden and Physicians and Surgeons of the Royal 
Hospital ; but, with these exceptions, the series is 
fairly complete, at any rate as regards the most 
interesting of the names associated with the Row ; 
and trouble has not been spared in the effort to get, 
for reproduction, the best available material. 

I wish here to acknowledge the friendly and 
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valuable help of several authorities and owners of 
copyright whose assistance I sought, chiefly in 
regard to the portrait illustrations. 

Mr. Randall Davies' elucidation of several details 
in the text is referred to in more than one place. 
Mr. Emery Walker has given valuable counsel in 
several matters connected with the illustrations 
which he has so admirably reproduced. I am 
indebted to the Council of the Royal College of 
Physicians for permission to reproduce their fine 
portrait of Messenger Monsey ; to the Trustees of 
the Soane Museum for leave to use the Soane 
sketches of the Hospital Infirmary buildings ; to the 
Committee of Chelsea Public Library for the re- 
production of Mr. Burgess' drawing of Queen's Road 
West, and some other drawings in the local Gallery ; 
to Mr. Alan Stepney-Gulston, for the photograph 
of his picture by Kneller of George Stepney ; to Mr. 
T. G. Bain, for the loan of Charles Keene's sketch of 
himself; and to the Earl of Sandwich for giving 
me permission to photograph and reproduce the por- 
traits of the Duchess of Mazarin and of Edward 
Montagu, the first Earl, at Hinchingbrooke. 

For the two additional illustrations included in the 
special edition I have to thank the Earl of Rosebery 
for his permission to reproduce the charming portrait 
of Nell Gwynn by Sir Peter Lely ; and Mr. Philip 
Norman, for the use of his delicate water-colour 
drawing of " Paradise Row." 

R. B. 

September^ 1906. 
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PARADISE ROW 

I. INTRODUCTORY. 

Paradisaical. 

" Paradise Row, Chelsey." What a delightful 
address ! There are plenty of earthly Paradises, so 
far as names can make them such, but I have not 
been able to find any clue to the evolution of this 
particular one. America alone has a round dozen 
of towns called Paradise ; and in each of them, one 
dare not doubt, the old Adam and the subtle serpent 
may both be found. In London, in the eighteenth 
century, there were four or five, at least, of streets and 
lanes called " Paradise." 

John Evelyn went to see a Paradise in Hatton 
Garden, which turned out to be " a room furnished 
with representations of all sorts of animals, handsomely 
painted on boards or cloth, and so cut out and made 
to stand, move, fly, crawl, roare, and make their 
severall cries " ; and the showman's formal poetry 
made the visitors laugh heartily. Everyone has his 
own ideas of Paradise, but I protest these are none of 
mine. In the Koran Paradise is described as " a 
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place of all sensuous delights where the righteous 
recline on couches in a fair garden drinking the 
delicious beverage supplied by the fountain Tasmin, 
and waited on by houris with great bright eyes." 

Dr. Johnson considers " any place of felicity " a 
fair definition of Paradise ; and I think we may 
fairly leave our " Row " between the Doctor and the 
Koran ; remembering that its southern side was a 
sweet garden of herbs, that for Tasmin it had the 
good old Swan Tavern and its excellent home-brew ; 
while for the houris — well, we shall have something 
further to chronicle of them as we go on. 

Geographical. 

Paradise Row — afterwards Queen's Road West, 
and now Royal Hospital Road, began at the college 
forecourt (now Burton's Court), which in the seven- 
teenth century was a square grass field with a central 
and two side avenues of trees, fronting Chelsea 
College. 

The Chelsea Road, which ran south-westward 
from St. James's and the Mall, passed between the 
Five Fields (now Eaton Square and Pimlico) and the 
large reservoir ponds of Chelsea Water Works, to 
Jenny Whim's Bridge (which crossed these, leading 
to the Neat Houses and the riverside) ; turning 
westward at the bridge, the road ran through the 
Strumbelo (now Pimlico Road) and past the famous 
Old Chelsea Bun House, where Swift, walking out 
from town to his lodging in Church Lane, bought 
a r-r-rare bun which cost him a penny, and which 
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he didn't like. Just beyond was a little stone bridge 
crossing the rivulet which flowed down from the 
Serpentine under Knights Bridge and behind the 
eastern side of Sloane Street to the Thames- Here, 
at the toll bar by the bridge, the road entered 
Chelsea ; and passing through Jews Row, skirting 
the Hospital burial ground, it crossed the forecourt, 
and entered Paradise Row, which carried it down to 
the riverside and Cheyne Walk, which formed its 
continuation from the southern end of Robinson's 
Lane (afterwards Queen Street, and now Flood 
Street). The roadway across the college court was 
closed, at least as a carriage way, before the end of 
the seventeenth century, and was not reopened till 
1 846, so that coaches driving from town to Paradise 
Row would have come by the King's private road 
and turned down either at Franklin's Row (now 
Burton Court) or Ormond's Row (now Smith 
Street), which joins our Row at the hospital's western 
entrance. 

According to some notes of his searches at the 
Middlesex Registry, which Mr. Randall Davies has 
kindly sent me, the " Row " proper, namely, the 
line of houses on the north side of the road at its 
eastern end, seems to have been built in different 
sections by George Norris, a contractor, in or about 
the year 1 69 1 ; but some of the detached houses on 
the southern side were probably of rather earlier 
date. 

Though I have never discovered any old prints or 
drawings of Paradise Row in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries, one can get some idea of its 

B 2 
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aspect from contemporary maps and surveys. Most 
of its houses were on the northern side, and faced 
south-eastward, as all good houses should. Taking 
this side first, and starting from College Court, west- 
ward, the Row began with Ormonde House, with a 
small garden in front, and eight windows facing the 
Hospital stable yard and the Earl of Orf ord's house 
beyond. Behind Ormonde House, northward, was 
the Ship House, now Durham House ; and of these 
we shall have something to say later. Then followed 
the charming old row of houses which are now 
(April 1906) being demolished, with their tiled roofs 
and cosy dormers, their beautiful corniced eaves and 
porticoed doorways, their trim forecourts, pillared 
gateways, and tall lamp irons. Next came the 
gardens marked on Hamilton's survey as Mr. Watt's 
and Mr. Robins', with a few smaller houses along 
the Row side ; and then, at the corner of the lane 
which ran up to the King's Road, where now stands 
Cheyne Court, a large house, of which Lady Radnor 
was occupant when Dr. King was rector and Anne 
Queen. At the end of the Row the river formed 
a little bay, where boats and barges could land their 
passengers, and this, later on, became the " Free 
Dock " of the parish. 

Turning back at this point, and retracing our steps 
along the southern side of the Row, a little curving 
quadrant of old houses, facing north-westward, 
occupied the site where now stands Norman Shaw's 
Cheyne House and Old Swan House, with their 
stables. The Old Swan Inn and Wharf, which 
stood, within my memory as a boy, just east of this 
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end of the Row, with its quaint tea garden and little 
steamboat pier in front, was really a new and later 
Swan, the earlier inn having been at the south-eastern 
corner of the Physic Garden, A passage way under 
an arch led from Paradise Row to this later inn and 
wharf, along the western side of the Physic Garden, 
Thence, following our way eastward up the Row, one 
passes the famous garden, which was walled in by the 
Apothecaries' Company in 1675 ; the greenhouses 
and curator's rooms, which backed upon the Row, and 
which were pulled down and rebuilt in 1900, having 
been first erected in 1732. East of the Apothecaries' 
Garden was another passage way (now Swan Walk), 
which was granted by Lord Cheyne to the Earl of 
Carbery in 1 707, leading to the real Old Swan, with 
its brewery, wharf, and large timber yard behind. 
Three or four houses are shown on the Hamilton 
Survey on the eastern side of Swan Walk, one of 
them being marked as " Mr. Clarson's " (possibly the 
Mr. William Clarkson whose tablet is on the western 
porch of the old church, dated 171 2). 

A few yards further east along Paradise Row one 
reaches Paradise Walk, which was called Bull Walk 
in earlier days, and also led to a wharf ; and, in later 
years, to Paradise Chapel, a place of worship with an 
enviable name, and an enviable lack of history. Tite 
Street, the next turning out of the Row, is, of course, 
entirely modern ; but there used to be, here, a little 
alley called Calthorpe Place, which led down to the 
gardens on the river side of Gough House. Sir 
Richard Gough's son Henry married into the Cal- 
thorpe family, and his son became Lord Calthorpe 
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in 1796. Gough House (now part of the Victoria 
Hospital for Children) stood a little back from our 
Row, and faced across its long walled garden to the 
river ; and a few yards further east, occupying the 
site of the present Infirmary of the Royal Hospital, 
was the Earl of Orford's house. Just north of this 
the Row ended in the wall of the great square Stable 
Yard of the Hospital. 

So much for our geography. A modest river by- 
way, a little over 400 yards in its total length ; yet 
one may well doubt if any other village road (for such 
and no more it was) in Europe can boast association 
with so many famous folk. 

Scenic. 

It is not easy, in the midst of its present mean 
abodes and the brick heaps of its demolished past, to 
conjure up the ancient charm of such a village Row, 
yet one can see that it must indeed have been a 
pleasant spot, — a " Place of Felicity,'' in Johnson's 
definition. 

Its comfortable old houses looked out over the 
well-kept Physic Garden, and past the trim parterres 
of the Earl of Carbery's house, to the gentle Thames 
beyond ; and across that again to the meadows and 
windmills of Battersea and the slopes of Streatham. 
Eastward, their dwellers could rest their eyes upon 
Wren's superbly dignified fa9ade ; while southward 
the four noble cedars of the Apothecaries broke across 
the river line with their dark outstretching branches. 
Chariots and coaches enlivened the Row, bringing 
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their gay visitors from town ; while boats and barges 
came up on the tideway to the Swan, carrying their 
toll of merry passengers. Such in itself and its 
surroundings was this old village wayside. But who 
were the dwellers in its comfortable houses ? To this 
question the response which has been garnered from 
the nooks and crannies of local record, and is now to 
be recorded in these pages, is so remarkable in its 
richness and variety that I am sanguine enough to 
hope that others may find in them something of the 
interest which their compiling has given me. 

To gather the scattered units of history about 
some single place ; to piece associations together and 
group the picture of a period around some favoured 
locality or famous house ; to thread the links of the 
past one by one into a chain as they touch successively 
the common ground of some attractive spot : these 
things may offer but a casual and haphazard way of 
learning history, but for me they have always had a 
fascination of their own. 

And if, in recalling the story of some of the more 
famous folk whose names are associated with this 
Chelsea Row, the reader shall sometimes find himself 
on well-worn and familiar tracks, he is asked to 
remember that these pages make no claim to 
erudition ; and that in these days of short memories 
it may be well to recall the " far off things " as if 
they were ** forgotten." 

One of George Norris^s houses in Paradise Row, 
already mentioned, which he mortgaged in 1722, 
adjoined "The Five Bells*' on the west, and the 
" Paradise Coffee House " on the east ; so it is clear 
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that our Row, even in these early days, was not 
without places of refreshing entertainment. 

Of amusements there was no lack, and within easy 
reach. Salmon abounded in the Thames, and Chelsea 
fishermen took nine fish averaging nearly 2olb. 
apiece in the last week of May in 1664 ; there were 
also good runs here for roach and dace and barbel. 
Snipe were plentiful in the Five Fields (now Eaton 
Square), and Argyle House, in the King's Road, is 
said to have been a shooting box. For less energetic 
folk there was a Bowling Green at Cheyne Row, and 
for the more active youth of 1830 a "Stadium for 
Manly Exercises " at Cremorne. If one chanced to 
suff^er from " headaches, dropsies, consumptions, 
fevers, rheumatisms, palsy,*' etc., were not the famous 
Doctor Dominiceti's wonderful medicated baths and 
fumigatories close by in Cheyne Walk, and supplied 
daily with fresh herbs from the Physic Garden ? 
Ranelagh Gardens and the much vaunted Rotunda 
were within five minutes' walk, just beyond the 
Hospital gates ; whilst for the philosophers who 
preferred cofl?ee and comfort to fashion and furbelows, 
there was, within a few steps of the end of the Row, 
Don Saltero's famous " Knackatory," combining the 
attractions of cofl?ee-house, club, barber's shop, and 
museum of rarities ; where (as Steele described in the 
Tatler) they could sit with the literati in council, 
have their hair combed in iambics, and gaze upon the 
veritable hat of Pontius Pilate's wife's chambermaid's 
sister. 

Verily, Paradise Row may well have been accounted 
" a Place of Felicity." 
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Historical. 

One of the earliest dwellers in Paradise Row, 
mentioned by Faulkner, is Richard Fletcher, that 
Bishop of London who, to Queen Elizabeth's extreme 
anger and disgust, married a second time, and a 
widow. But Mn Randall Davies, in his most 
valuable volume on Chelsea old church, in which 
he has had to correct many mistakes of our earlier 
historians, finds no authority for this assumption, and 
thinks that the Bishop's house — to which, when he 
had contrived a reconciliation with Her Majesty, he 
had a special stair and window made for her recep- 
tion from the Royal Barge — was the old Arch 
House at the bottom of Church Street, where, in 
1596, he died suddenly while smoking tobacco in 
his chair. 

This being so — and it seems most probable — we 
cannot claim any Tudor memories for our Row, and 
must be content to think that Sir Thomas More must 
often have strolled this way from his great house 
further west ; that Henry VHI's carriage rolled 
lumbering through the Row when he went to visit 
his great Chancellor ; that Elizabeth, who spent part 
of her childhood in the Manor House built by 
Henry, just beyond the river end of Paradise Row, 
must have wandered up it many a time, hand in hand 
perhaps with the naughty and much daring Seymour ; 
and that Burleigh and Pawlet, Howard, the Armada 
conqueror, and that Earl of Shrewsbury who had the 
difficult custody of the Queen of Scots, all of whom 
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lived hard by, must constantly have passed this way 
to town. 

Probably the first houses of any importance in the 
Row date from the later Stuart times ; and we may 
make a start with the chatelaine of the one we 
mentioned at its north-western corner, Letitia 
Isabella, Countess of Radnor. 

Lord and Lady Radnor. 

John, Lord Robartes of Truro, whose second wife 
this fair lady was, had steered his course pretty 
successfully through a very troublous career. He 
has been described as " sour and cynical, just in his 
administration, but vicious under the guise of virtue ; 
learned above any of his quality, but stiff, obstinate, 
proud, and jealous, and every way intracticable." 

Some of these qualities are, however, a little 
difficult to reconcile with the meagre chronicle of his 
doings ; for the man who held a command under 
Essex at Edgehill, and named two daughters after his 
General ; who led the garrison at Plymouth, and was 
Lieutenant in the West, and who yet, within a year 
of the Restoration, accepted ofl5ce as Privy Seal from 
Charles II, can hardly be called " intracticable." 
Clarendon speaks of him as ill-educated, scornful, 
imperious, and morose, but not a man that was to be 
disgraced or thrown off without much inconvenience 
and hazard. " He had parts which in Council and 
Parliament were very troublesome, for of all men 
alive who had so few friends he had the most 
followers." A hard, dour, keen-witted Cornishman, 




Letitia Lady Robartes. 

From the engraving by Bartolozzi, after Sir Peter Lely. 
In Author s Collection. 
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evidently ; and determined, it may be, that since the 
Duke of Buckingham had made his father pay 
jT 1 0,000 for his title, he would trim his political 
sails to better it. And in this he succeeded ; for 
Charles, who doubtless realised how " troublesome " 
his enmity might be, made him Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1669, and Earl of Radnor ten years laten 

But there was, no doubt, another sense in which 
old John of Truro proved extremely " troublesome 
and intracticable.'* Lady Radnor was his second wife, 
and a good deal younger than himself ; and she was 
strikingly beautiful in an age when lovely wives were 
fully expected to be " complaisant." The Duke of 
York (afterwards James II) was greatly smitten by 
her charms, and proceeded to lay siege with much 
determination. The lady, we are told, was " inclined 
to be grateful," but her watchful old husband 
redoubled his assiduity, and resisted every effort to 
displace him. Hamilton in the Grammont Memoirs^ 
who had little admiration for such constancy, calls 
him ^'un vieux sacripante, incommode et revSche 
au possible, amoureux k la desesperer et pour surcroit 
de malediction resident perp^tuel au pres de sa 
personne." 

His avarice and ambition were worked upon 
without effect ; he was offered a very lucrative 
charge as the Duke's agent in Ireland, provided he 
would take up his duties there immediately ; he was 
proffered the Lord Lieutenancy of Cornwall if he 
would but go there at once ; he was apprised that it 
was only his own fault that Lady Robartes did not 
occupy some lucrative post at Court. He declined 
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all these alluring invitations ; and eventually, says 
the caustic Hamilton, "realising that it is not always 
an aversion to, or a dread of, the distinction of being 
made a cuckold which preserves us from it, under 
pretence of sending his wife on a pilgrimage to 
Saint Winifred the virgin and martyr, who was said 
to cure women of barrenness, he did not rest until 
the highest mountains in Wales were between her 
and the person who had designed to perform this 
miracle in London, after his own departure." 

And so it came about that the lovely Letitia,^ 
instead of joining the wild and profligate Court of 
St. James, remained with her old curmudgeon 
of a lord at Chelsea, and (thanks to St. Winifred 
of Wales) bore him four sons and five daughters,^ 
and then laid him to rest, in Cornwall, in his 
eightieth year. Her ladyship then returned to 
Chelsea, a still lovely widow ; captivated and married 
her neighbour, Charles, Lord Cheyne and Viscount 
Newhaven, Lord of the Manor of Chelsea, who was 
himself a heartbroken widower ; lived with him till 
1698, and buried him also, in Chelsea old church, 
surviving him for sixteen years, and being finally her- 
self laid to rest beside him on the 15 th of July^ 1714- 

It was doubtless at Danvers House, Lady Radnor's 
earlier Chelsea home, that the Duke of Monmouth,, 
in July 1 673, gave that sumptuous treat to " Madame: 
Carwell,'' the newly made Duchess of Portsmouth^ 
which was the talk of the town even in those days of 
reckless gaiety. It had been intended to hold the 
entertainment and supper in the garden, — that 
beautiful garden of which Aubrey has left so 
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delightful an account. Charles himself and all his 
gallants were pleased to be present, and the throng 
must have been a brilliant one indeed ; but the 
night was chilly, and the King preferred to sup with 
his pretty Duchess indoors ; so all the twinkling 
lamps among the sweet boscage of lilacs and syringa 
twinkled to little purpose, and the long, trim walks 
"margented with hyssop and thyme" — on which 
old Sir John Danvers was used to brush his big 
beaver hat, to make it fragrant all the morning, — 
saw little of all that galaxy of brilliant butterflies 
with which the graceful pages of Grammont have 
made us so familiar. 

" Such killing looks ! So thick the arrows fly 1 
That 'tis unsafe to be a stander by. 
Poets approaching to describe the fight, 
Are by their wounds instructed how to write." 



11. A DUCHESS AND A PHILOSOPHER. 
The Duchess of Mazarin. 

" When through the world fair Mazarin had run, 
Bright as her fellow traveller, the sun. 
Hither at length the Roman eagle flies, 
As the last triumph of her conquering eyes." 

Waller. 

It is curious to find living within a stone's throw of 
each other in this village row two women, both of 
noble rank, both celebrated beauties, both favourites 
of Charles IFs Court, and both the wives of difficult 
and " intracticable " husbands ; and we must now 
trace out the strange eventful history of the second 
of them, whose Chelsea logis has at last been located 
by Mr. Davies at the fourth or fifth house from the 
eastern end of the Row, on its northern side — one of 
those now in course of demolition. " All the world,'' 
says Evelyn, after recounting his meeting with her, 
"knows her story." Doubtless it was well enough 
known amongst the gossips and gallant scandal- 
mongers of her own day ; but the same can hardly 
be said now, and an outline of a life which was full 
of adventure and strange fortunes may perhaps be not 
unwelcome here. 

Hortense, Duchess of Mazarin, was the youngest 
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and most beautiful of the seven distinguished and 
lovely nieces of the great Cardinal. She was born in 
Rome in 1647, and much of her girlhood was spent 
at the French Court, where her uncle, "souple, 
adroit, et dangereux ami," and the Queen Regent 
were playing their subtle game against the Importants 
and the Fronde, and forcing Spain to her knees ; 
while the little Louis XIV, whe was but eight years 
older than Hortense, amused his boyish hours by 
laughable gambols and intrigues with her sister Marie 
— who devoted herself to inspiring an aimless boy 
with kingly aspirations, and fell in love with him in 
the process — and herself. But, says Hortense in her 
delightful Memoirs,! *' It is not always in our choice 
to live our own way, and there is a kind of Fatality, 
even in those things that seem to depend on the 
wisest Conduct." The Cardinal, engrossed though 
he was in imperial affairs, viewed with proper dis- 
tress the frivolous trend of his nieces' life, and their 
utter lack of any devotional feeling. " At least," he 
adjured them, " if you will not do it for God's sake 
do it for the world's sake." 

He had determined to leave his immense fortune 
to Hortense ; and by way of accustoming her to 
wealth he gave her a great cabinet stuffed full of 
costly things, and containing also ten thousand 
golden pistoles. But Hortense, whatever her frail- 
ties — and they were many — was no miser. "The 

1 Written in her name by the Abbot de St. Real, at Chambenr, 
where he taught her to read the best French and Italian books. He 
added " The Letter," and had it printed in Paris by her request after 
he had accompanied her to England. 
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key," she says, " was always in it, and who would 
might take, for me." 

Charles II was amongst the many suitors for her 
hand in these earlier days ; but he was then but a 
prince in exile, and Cardinal Mazarin disdained the 
match. After the Restoration the great Italian would 
fain have reopened negotiations, but the King's 
Ministers had other designs by that time. 

Her Marriage. 

And so it came about that poor Hortense, who had 
escaped being Queen of England, was betrothed, 
when her uncle was on his death-bed, to the Due de 
la Meilleraye, who was at least " devout," and who is 
said to have offered the Bishop of Frejus 10,000 
crowns to arrange this marriage for him with the 
Cardinal. A more hopeless match could hardly have 
been found for her in all Europe. The Duke, who 
adopted the title of Mazarin as well as the fortune, 
was an obstinate bigot and a canting humbug of 
the most aggressive type, who went about the country 
preaching austere morality whilst he robbed his wife 
of her jewels and fortune, refused her every innocent 
amusement, and found wickedness and indecency in 
the commonest and most unsuspected actions. His 
jealousy was boundless, and he insisted on dragging 
Hortense about with him on perpetual journeyings, 
while he dismissed any servant whom she fancied, 
forbade her friends the house, and generally made 
life intolerable to her. ''If it was his love for me," 
says poor Hortense, " that made him treat me in this 
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fantastical fashion, it were to be wished for both our 
quiets that he had honoured me with a little more of 
his indifference." 

Of course there were faults on her side, too ; she 
was light-hearted, roguish, gay, and frivolous ; yet 
one cannot help feeling pity for the victim of so 
heinous a marriage. Meilleraye was one of those 
intolerable people who are always right ; who never 
leave the judge's bench, and with whom one is never 
out of the dock. " Nothing,'' she tells us, " affected 
me more than his aversion to be informed or con- 
vinced of a mistake, because he took upon himself 
the jurisdiction of treating me continually as guilty ; 
.... and seeing that to whatever I would say he 
only replied with unpleasant railleries, — expressed 
with a malicious laugh or a scorning calmness of 
voice ; but, in reality, most hard and bitter — I went 
out of the Room all in despair, and passed to my 
Brother's Pallace." Twice, exasperated thus beyond 
endurance, she ran away from him. Once the King 
interfered to force a reconciliation ; once the higher 
Court of the Great Chamber (" the old men," as she 
explains, after the young men of the Lower Court 
had decided in her iFavour !) took her husband's part, 
and ordered her to resume cohabitation. But it was 
misspent zeal, and could not be. She was shut up 
in a monastery, where she and Madame de Coursel, 
her fellow-prisoner, teased the poor nuns unmerci- 
fully, putting ink into the holy water font, running 
through their dormitories " at the time of their first 
sleep " with a pack of little dogs all yelping and 
yellowing ; and making baths for themselves out of 
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chests, which leaked and drenched the poor sisters' 
beds on the floor below. 

Finally, in June, 1668, after another wretched 
attempt at married life, she made up her mind to 
fly to her sister in Italy. It was a wild escapade, 
and I think, for all her fear of pursuit and capture, 
she enjoyed it hugely. Late one night, after dinner 
in Paris, she and her maid, Nanon, dressed themselves 
in male attire, and slipped, on some pretext or other, 
out of the house. They were joined by two gentle- 
men, provided by her brother-in-law for her assistance, 
and jumping into a carriage and six which awaited 
them, they drove ten leagues at a gallop out of Paris ; 
then six or seven more in a caleche, and then took 
horse and rode to Nancy. At the inn, where they 
halted there, "Nanon still, through forgetfulness, 
called me Madam, and whether for this reason, or that 
my face gave some cause of suspicion, the people 
watched us through the keyhole when we had shut 
ourselves in, and saw our long tresses, which, as 
soon as we were at liberty, we untied, because they 
were very troublesome to us under our periwigs." 
Pursued they were, but the Duke's emissaries did 
not succeed in arresting them, and Hortense joined 
her sister and brother-in-law, the Prince Colonna, and 
travelled with them to Venice and Rome. 

So far, I make no manner of doubt, the 
sympathies of most of us have gone with the errant 
Duchess. But now we find difl5culties and diff^er- 
ences arising which culminated in violent quarrels 
with her sister, and it is clear, even from her own 
Memoirs (which are, of course, a delightfully one- 
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sided piece of special pleading), that the fons et origo 
of these disputes was M. Courbevel, one of the 
gentlemen who had assisted and accompanied her in 
her flight, and whose attentions, according to the 
testimony of M. Erard, her husband^s counsel in the 
celebrated case which followed, were much too 
gallant and by no means sufficiently disinterested. 
We are not summoned as special jurors to try " the 
celebrated case of the Duchess of Mazarin" all 
over again. All we can say is that in the light of 
after events these things might have been. Hortense 
professes — afterwards — a fine indifference for the 
young gentleman ; and her righteous resentment 
when, at a later date, her brother-in-law and sister 
came round and said they were sorry, is really 
delightful. " I know nothing so cruel in one's life," 
she says, " as to see those people come boldly to us 
that have done us unpardonable injuries. It is 
enough to be mortally affronted by them, without 
being persecuted with their repentance, too." 
Hortense never rose to a greater height than here. 

Again she went into a monastery, of which her 
aunt was Superior. Her husband was good enough 
to say that when she had stayed there two years he 
would consider whether he would take her back ; 
but Hortense's spirit was not broken yet, and, with 
her sister's connivance she again contrived to escape, 
the poor aunt dying of rage a few days afterwards. 
From France she again fled to Italy, and thence, 
after a while, she made her way with great daring 
by sea from Civita Vecchia to Marseilles. They 
were vigorously and hotly pursued, and hired bravos 

c 2 
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were sent after them to make an end of her ; but her 
maid Nanon gave the alarm, and Hortense sum- 
moned the guards to her instant protection. With 
equal promptness and audacity she evaded her 
husband's envoy sent with orders for her arrest, 
hiding among the rushes of the fish-ponds while he 
passed her in the garden ; and finally, continuing her 
desperate flight to Aries, Martigues, Nice, Turin, 
Grenoble, and Lyons, she reached Chamb^ry, where 
for a while she was allowed to find peace and 
quietude, under the protection of a very gallant 
Abbot. 

Her beauty, and the story of her adventures, 
however, brought many visitors, and her house, ere 
long, became a little court, frequented by all who 
could find opportunity or excuse to pass in its 
neighbourhood. Amongst them were her cousin 
the Duchess of York, and other members of the 
English Court ; and no doubt the suggestion that 
the lovely Duchess should seek the attractive 
protection of the Court of St. James was mooted by 
more than one of them. Men who were Englishmen 
first and courtiers afterwards were chafing at a 
condition of affairs which was very like a vassaldom 
to France. If Charles II was contented enough to 
be Louis XlVth's pensioner, so long as remittances 
came regularly and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
remained as envoy, others like Shaftesbury and Halifax 
were ready to adopt any means that might divert 
this French allegiance. But it need not be supposed 
that much political diplomacy was needed to persuade 
Hortense that a warm welcome would be extended to 
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her if she came to England ; and in 1675 — she was 
still only twenty-eight — she arrived in London, some- 
what to the consternation of the reigning beauties at 
Court. 

The Duchess in England. 

Charles, of course, was enchanted with the new 
acquisition ; and she was duly installed at St. James's, 
and provided with a secret service pension of ^4,000 
a year. 

" She had no thoughts of moving from Chamb6ry," 
says the postscript to her reputed autobiography, 
"but the Duke of Savoy being dead she did not 
judge herself so secure but that she ought in 
prudence to find some other place wherein she might 
be at covert from all the machinations of her enemies ; 
she therefore wisely cast her eyes towards England, 
reflecting upon the generosity of our King, who is 
rendered by all those that do him justice to be a 
most obliging and compassionate prince to all that 
put themselves under his protection." 

Of her life in London, and at Chelsea, during the 
next five-and-twenty years, we hear chiefly through 
the pages of her devoted old cavalier St. Evremond ; 
of whom — for he too must be counted among 
dwellers in Paradise Row — we must add a few words 
later. But it is a little difficult to make any coherent 
story out of the dithyrambics of a lover, even 
though he be a philosopher to boot ; and one must 
be content to gather from Billets and Stances and 
Vers Irreguliers some glimpses of the lady and her 
life. 
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A Panegyric. 

From ** The Letter " which follows the story of 
her earlier life we transcribe a panegyric of her 
appearance very typical of those effusive times : — 

" Since you say you never saw her, I will satisfy 
your curiosity by endeavouring to give you a rough 
draft of her face and shape of body. The colour of 
her eyes has no name ; it is neither blue nor gray, 
nor altogether black, but a mixture of all three, which 
participates of all the excellence that is found in 
them ; they have the sweetness of the blue, the 
briskness of the gray, and, above all, the Fire of the 
black ; and what is more wonderful, you never saw 
more lovely and generally more pleasant and more 
apt to inflame, and yet nothing more serious, more 
severe and steady when her thoughts are taken up 
with any grave subject. They are large and well 
slit, and decently rolling, full of sprightly life and 
fire, and yet with all these beauties they have nothing 
of languishing nor passionate, as if Nature maliciously 
had contrived them only to give Love and Veneration 
and to be susceptible of none. 

" Her mouth is neither wide nor very little, but the 
motion of her lips are very graceful and charming, 
and the strangest moues and grimaces wonderfully be- 
come her when she imitates those that make them. 
Her smiles would soften the hardest Hearts, and ease 
the heaviest sadness of mind. Her nose is incom- 
parably well formed, and gives the rest of her coun- 
tenance a curious. Noble, and Lofty air, which is 
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From the painting by Pierre Mignard at Hinchingbrooke. 
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infinitely taking. The tone of her voice is so har- 
monious and agreeable that none can hear her 
speak without being sensibly moved. The hue and 
colour of her skin are so delicately clear that I cannot 
believe any man that views it with curiosity can justly 
deny it to be whiter than the Driven snow. The 
colour of her hair is shining black, but has nothing 
of harsh. The proportion of her body, though 
straight and well framed, is nothing comparable to 
what it has been in delicacy of shape, before her 
cares made her neglect it and wear loose garments ; 
and for all that, many would fancy themselves slender 
enough that were no grosser than she still is. This 
makes her appear lower than she is, yet she is of as 
becoming a height as any woman can well be without 
being Ridiculous. 

" You shall see her for fifteen days together in as 
many different head-dresses without being able to 
distinguish which of them suits with her face the 
best ; and those dresses which would make other 
women look like witches wonderfully become her. 
Though she loves perfumes, essences, and aromatic 
scents, she never carries any about her, which shows 
undeniably that that sweetness is natural to her which 
costs other Ladies so much pains and charges. It is 
not to be discerned of what Humour she is, for every 
individual Person that converses with her has cause 
to believe she is of his. Her sweetness and humanity, 
which above all grace her sex, appear even in her 
most robust pastimes. She is as much mistress of her 
temper upon the Road, or a-hunting, as in her Closet. 
She laughs at all those fiddle-faddle fooling amuse- 
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ments to which others abandon themselves. Some 
other women have done the same things that she 
does. But she does them another way." 

A Criticism. 

Here, perhaps, it may be well to adjust our palate 
by a few verses of Ecclesiastes after such a Song of 
Solomon. They are written by Mistress Mary Astell 
(of whom more anon), a woman who forms a perfect 
contrast and an admirable foil in our picture of the 
too complaisant Hortense in Paradise Row, where 
they were near neighbours, though not, it may be 
assumed, friends. 

The pamphlet is called Some Reflections upon 
Marriage^ occasioned by the Duke and Dutchess of 
Mazarins Case. It was published anonymously, for 
reasons which we may easily imagine, and which are 
adumbrated in its Preface, thus : 

" If any is so needlessly curious as to enquire from 
what hand they [the Reflections] come, they may 
please to know that it is not good manners to ask, 
since the Title Page does not tell them. We are all 
of us sufficiently vain, and without doubt the celebrated 
name of Author, which most are so fond of, had not 
been avoided but for very good reasons. To name 
but one : * Who will care to pull upon themselves an 
Hornet's Nest ? ' " 

The excellent neighbour having thus protected 
her personality, proceeds to deal faithfully with the 
errant Duchess, who had ended her career a year or 
two before. 
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"The Dutchess of Mazarine's name has spread 
perhaps as far as her Uncle's ; and one can't help 
wishing that so much Wit and Beauty, so much 
politeness and address, had been accompanyed and 
supported by more valuable and lasting qualities, and 
that she herself, who says enough in her Memoirs to 
shew she was unfortunate, had said more to prove 
herself discreet. They must be highly ill-natured 
that do not pity her misfortune, at the same time 
that they must blame her conduct ; and regret that 
such a treasure should fall into his hands who was 
not worthy of it, nor knew how to value and improve 
it ; that she who was xapable of being a great orna- 
ment to her Family and blessing to the age she lived 
in, should only serve (to say no worse) as an unhappy 
shipwrack to point out the dangers of an ill education 
and unequal marriage. . . . 

"To be yoaked for life to a disagreeable Person 
and Temper, to have folly and ignorance tyrannise 
over wit and sense, to be contradicted in everything 
one does or says, and bore down, not by reason but 
by Authority ; to be denied ones most innocent 
desires for no other cause but the Will and Pleasure 
of an absolute Lord and Master, whose follies a 
woman, with all her prudence, cannot hide, and 
whose commands she cannot but despise at the 
same time she obeys them, is a misery none can 
have a just idea of but those who have felt it." 

All these aggravations Mistress Astell acknow- 
ledges with a justice which is unimpeachable, though 
her contemporaries denied it to her. But, she pro- 
ceeds inexorably : 
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" An ill husband may deprive a wife of the comfort 
and quiet of her Life ; may give her occasion of 
exercising her vertue ; may try her patience and 
fortitude to the utmost ; but that's all he can do. 
She herself only can accomplish her ruin. Had 
Madame Mazarin's reserve been what it ought to be, 
Monsieur Herard ^ needed not to have warded off so 
carefully the nice subject of the Lady's honour, nor 
her advocate have strained so hard for colours to 
excuse such actions as will hardly bear 'em; but a 
man indeed shews the best side of his Wit, though 
the worst of his Integrity, when he has an ill cause to 
manage." 

And so the virtuous but anonymous neighbour pro- 
ceeds from this apposite text to preach a very sensible 
discourse on the ups and downs of Matrimony. 

And now, after this tonic and corrective, let us 
return up the Row to the Duchess's house. Here is 
a description of its best days : — 

" Freedom and discretion are equally to be found 
there. Everyone is made more at home than in his 
own house, and treated with more respect than at 
Court. It is true that there are frequent disputes 
there, but they are those of knowledge and not of 
anger. There is play there, but it is inconsiderable, 
and only practised for its amusement. You discover 
in no countenance the fear of losing, nor concern for 
what is lost. Some are so disinterested that they are 
reproached for expressing joy when they lose, and 
regret when they win. Play is followed by the most 
exquisite repasts in the world. There you will find 
^ The Duke's advocate in the '* Celebrated Case." 
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whatever delicacy is brought from France, and what- 
ever is curious from the Indies. Even the commonest 
meats have the rarest relishes imparted to them. 
There is neither a plenty which gives a notion of 
extravagance, nor a frugality which discovers penury 



or meanness." 



M. de St. Evremond. 

One gets all sorts of amusing glimpses into the 
doings of this curious household from St. Evremond's 
letters. 

He tells us that his Duchess allowed herself a 
charming freedom with her servants, and would play 
with them and enjoy their occasional companionship 
in her sprightly way ; but that their lives were 
regulated with perfect decorum. Her pets were 
many ; and it is quaint to come across the references 
to her parroquet " Pretty " (veutdirejoli), her dogue 
*' Chop," and her "Monsieur Poussy" (le chat). 
St. Evremond, writing to a friend abroad for her (as 
he often did) says : " If you go to Rome, bring 
pardons and beads ; if you return, bring monkeys 
and parrots ; she can hardly conceive how a caravan 
can return without bringing them." 

St. Evremond, who had joined energetically in the 
discussions upon Italian opera, and had written some 
satirical pieces on the subject, composed an " Idyll " 
about 1677, which he set to music himself and had 
sung at Madame Mazarin's before a very distinguished 
audience. His well-known dissertation on the word 
" vast " arose from Hortense having used the adjective 
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of Richelieu's genius. Evremond protested, and after 
a long dispute the matter was referred to the French 
Academy. While they were considering it, he 
retracted, and withdrew his objections to the word ; 
but on their deciding in favour of the lady, he wrote 
a second essay in which he says that his recantation 
was insincere, and was merely his submission to the 
Duchess ; and proceeds to attack the Academicians 
for presuming their sole right to regulate the French 
language. 

In 1683 the Duchess, who had already, seven 
years before, risked her pension by a violent attach- 
ment to the Prince of Monaco, again fell a victim, 
and this time to the charms of Baron Banier, a 
Swedish gentleman who was desperately in love with 
her. Her young nephew. Prince Philip of Savoy, 
conceived it to be his duty to challenge the Baron, 
and mortally wounded him in a duel. Hortense was 
inconsolable, both for the loss of her lover, and in 
dread of the consequences to her nephew. She 
draped her rooms in black, and refused admission to 
her friends ; vowed she would accede to the wishes 
of her husband's emissary, Madame de Luz, quit 
England and enter the monastery with her sister, the 
Colonna's lady. Poor St. Evremond was in despair, 
and two or three delightful letters followed painting 
the terrors of conventual life, and -her utter unfitness 
to accept them, which was certainly true enough. 
" Without much religion, you are going to profess 
a religious life. You despise this world, and don't 
set much value on the other. Unless, therefore, 
you have found out a third world purposely created 




Charles de Saint Evremond. 

From the painting by J. Parmentier. 
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for you, there is no way left to justify your conduct. 
Being the heiress of a Minister who governed the 
universe, you brought greater fortune to your husband 
than all the Queens of Europe together to their 
Royal consorts. One day robbed you of all that vast 
estate ; but your merit supplied the loss of your 
fortune, and made you live with more magnificence 
in foreign countries than you would have done in 
ours. . . . Curiosity, delicacy, cleanliness, nice dress, 
conveniences and pleasures of life have not abandoned 
you. . . . This wonderful beauty of yours was not 
bestowed on you to be hid. The shewing yourself 
is your true vocation ; 'tis the service you owe God ; 
'tis the most suitable worship you can pay him. 
If Time should one day ruin that beauty we now 
admire, then, indeed, you may retire from the world, 
and after having fulfilled the will of him that formed 
-you, go and sing his praises in a Nunnery." He even 
counselled her rather to return to her husband than 
take this fatal step. " As for monasteries, one lives 
wretchedly there, unless one becomes crazy. All 
things considered, 'tis better for a married woman to 
suffer with an husband than to suff^er with an Abbess. 
There is more honour and virtue in it." 

What philosophic darts can Cupid wing, when he 
Jias attained to ripe years and much discretion ! 

Basset and Ombre and Opera, 

The Duchess was a reckless little gambler, and 
Signor Morin, the gamester, who had brought 
**' basset " to England, kept the bank regularly at her 
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table. Evremond rallied her very good humouredly 
in verse for having deserted philosophy, music, 
literature, and politics to ruin her lovely eyes and lose 
her youth over hombre and basset tables ; and he 
adds, satirically : 

" N'apprehendez, madame, de perdre vos charmes a 
Newmarket; montez a cheval des cinq heures du 
matin, galopez dans la foule a toutes les courses que 
se feront ; enrouez-vous a crier plus haut que my 
Lord Thomond aux combats des cocqs ; usez vos 
poumons a pousser des done a droit et a gauche ; 
entendez, tous les soirs, ou la comedie de Henri VIII 
ou celle de la Reine Elizabeth ; crevez-vous d'huitres 
a souper et passez les nuits entieres sans dormir ; 
votre beaute qui est echapee a la Bassette de 
Monsieur Morin se sauvera bien des fatigues de 
Newmarket." 

Of these evenings of basset, which seems to have 
taken hold on London much as bridge did a few 
years ago, St. Evremond writes to the Duke of St. 
Albans : — " Since I have begun to play at Madame 
Mazarin's I have not had Spadillo six times. Basto 
has come oftener to me, but 'tis a decoy that tempts 
me to play and causes me to be bested. Let us 
comfort ourselves, my lord, that we are in a better 
position than those that win our money, for 'tis better 
by much to suffer an injury than to do it. Madame 
Mazarin has an excellent hand at filching va^ fishes ^ 
and dropping a card out of the stock when I play 
without taking in, with four matadors in hand. I 
address myself to the Prince of Monaco, who tells 
me very seriously, and with an air of sincerity. 
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" Upon my word, M. de St. Evremond, I look'd 
another way." 

It was in 1684 that Evremond wrote the " Funeral 
Oration on the Duchess of Mazarin." She had 
been ill, and said, when recovering, that she 
wondered very much what people would say of her 
after her death ; whereupon her faithful admirer 
wrote this wittily premature panegyric on his lady 
who had yet fifteen years to live. 

Here again is a later billet : — 

** Le bon air de Chelsey, et le repos de la solitude 
ne laissent douter ni de votre sante, ni de la tran- 
quillite de votre imt. Thus begins the letter of a 
philosopher, written to a greater philosopher than 
himself. He can't keep up his philosophy any 
longer, the remembrance of your anger towards him 
has robbed him of it. Still he hopes his innocence 
and your justice will permit him to end with Tuyo 
hasta la muerte el cavallero de la triste figura." 
This was St. Evremond's favourite ending when he 
wrote to Hortense. 

*' Le Concert de Chelsey," which has sometimes 
been mentioned as if it was an opera composed by 
St. Evremond, was merely a humorous trio based 
upon the unfounded rumour of the death of the Due 
de Mazarin and his wife's consequent return to 
France ; in which the voices, in the operatic fashion 
which Evremond delighted to parody, repeat a 
dozen times the same refrains. 

Miss Letitia Hawkins, by the way, in her gossipy 
Memoirs, asserts that the Duchess of Mazarin's 
Chelsea abode was at Lindsay House, but she gives 
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no authority for this conjecture, and the rate books 
are conclusive as to the dwelling in Paradise Row. 
Her father speaks severely both of the Duchess and 
of St. Evremond. The former, he says, engaged in 
an amour with the Prince of Monaco the year after 
her arrival in England, and forgot her business with 
the King ! Her operatic performances were magnifi- 
cently done, with the best theatrical talent and the 
most prominent instrumentalists of the day ; but St. 
Evremond only composed tunes to a few of his own 
verses, and for overtures, choruses, and symphonies 
had to call in the professional talent of M. Paisible, 
the composer for the flute. 

The Trials of an Ancient Cavalier. 

Poor old St. Evremond, his goddess led him a 
life ! She teased him, bullied him, tantalised him, 
played upon him every trick in the inventory of a 
frolicsome beauty, secure of her rule over a devoted 
subject. " If I must set up all night," he writes to 
Count D'Olonne, " they tell me I have not yet seen 
forty. If I'm to take a long journey in the 
wind and rain, what a noble constitution has M. de 
Saint Evremond ! But, if I lay my head close to 
hers, caress her hair, or kiss the tip of her ear, I am 
presently asked whether I knew Madame Gabrielle,^ 
and if I made my court to Mary de Medici." And 
to herself he writes, after a severe attack of her 
tantrums : — 

" Since ill humour should be accompanied by 
^ Mistress to Henry IV of France. 
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exactness of judging, I entreat you, Madam, do not 
censure me generally upon everything I say, nor 
condemn me for everything I do. If I speak, I 
express my meaning ill, if I hold my tongue, I 
harbour a malicious thought, if I refuse to dispute, 
'tis ignorance, if I do dispute, *tis obstinacy or 
unfairness, if I agree to what is said, nobody cares for 
my complaisance, if I am of an opposite opinion, 
never was such a contradictious man seen. Play 
begins ; where, if I lose, I am the bubble, if I win 
I am the sharper, and if I leave off, a clown. If I 
have a mind to walk, I have the restlessness of 
youth, and rest, to be sure, is the drowsiness of my 
old age. If I am yet animated with passion, I am 
called an old fool, if reason governs the inclinations 
of my mind, I am told that no man's indifference was 
ever equal to mine.'* 

But beneath and behind the self-protecting tyranny 
of this most accomplished flirt, there was, one cannot 
doubt, a real and grateful affection. "The arrival 
of the Duchess of Mazarin in England," says Dr. 
Silvestre, in his preface to the first French edition of 
St. Evremond's works, "contributed most to the 
comfort and sweetness of his life. He became one 
of her most zealous and constant admirers ; she was 
the subject of his finest performances in all the kinds 
of writing. In a thousand places of his works he 
has celebrated her incomparable beauty, the 
agreeableness of her wit, and the charms of her 
conversation. I know not which of them was most 
indebted to the other, Madame Mazarin to her 
panegyrist for having displayed to all the world her 
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rare and admirable qualities, or Monsieur de Saint- 
Evremond to Madame Mazarin for furnishing him 
occasions of writing a thousand things which will 
always be much to his honour in the opinion of a 
people of delicate and fine taste/' 

In the troublous times that followed after Charles* 
death clouds gathered over the Duchess and her 
Chelsea home. The allowance from her husband, 
out of the vast estate she had brought him, was soon 
cut off ; the Royal pension ceased ; and debts and 
difficulties accumulated about her. To retrench or 
retire into obscurity were equally difficult and 
distasteful to her, and her house remained a centre of 
attraction and a rendezvous of brilliant folk. Some- 
how or other she continued to give there the 
exquisite dinners for which it had long been famous ; 
and Lysons was told that it was usual for her noble 
guests to leave under their plates the wherewithal to 
pay for their entertainment. Certain it is that she 
was much in debt, and a defaulter even as to rates, 
except in 1795, when she appears to have duly paid 
them ; and that St. Evremond amongst others was 
permitted the honour of being her creditor for eight 
hundred guineas, half of which was never repaid. 

The Night Comes. 

Yet during these last years the old man's devotion? 
shines as brightly and more touchingly than ever. 
When she recovered from a serious illness he wrote 
the fine " Duologue between Death and the Old 
Man," in which the question : Who will die for the 
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Duchess of Mazarin ? " is answered one by one by 
each of her most famous friends and admirers. One 
comes across prettily worded invitations to dine with 
him in London. There are presents of peaches 
" from a man who has no garden;" There are good 
counsels against late hours and drinking too much of 
white wines and strong waters. There are reports 
of the dogs and the birds that miss her, and the Bath 
mutton and rabbits and charming letters that arrive 
for her while she is away. " Old men," he says, 
sadly, " don^t sleep much. When they see you go 
away at ten at night they don't sleep at all. Not 
being able and still less willing to give me good 
nights, I beg the favour of you not to give me bad 
ones ; to go away always with the sunshine, without 
exposing yourself to robbers, drunken and rude 
people. 'Tis too long to be two days without 
hearing from you." Both of them had been much 
pressed to return to France, and St. Evremond had 
also been offered the secretaryship of the Cabinet by 
James H, but could not bring himself to accept office 
in England. He had enough for his modest require- 
ments, and his philosophy asked no more. Gladly 
would he have given all he possessed to keep his 
beautiful Hortense alive, and what he could, in all 
delicacy, he tried to do. But another illness, 
augmented by worries she was not born to face, 
struck her down, and she passed away in her Chelsea 
home in July 1699, in her 52nd year. It is said that 
the Duke, her husband, who had helped to make such 
shipwreck of her life, paid her debts in order to 
reclaim her body ; had it embalmed, and carried it 

D 2 
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about with him, in death, as he had ever insisted on 
doing during their hapless life together ! 

In Les Nieces de Mazarin Amed6e Renee sums up 
Hortense's ill-starred career more humanely than 
Mary Astell could bring herself to do : 

" Her life of adventure was not altogether of 
her own choice. Married to the right man, she 
would have been like other women of her time, 
and perhaps might have ranked among the best ; 
for she was sincere, generous, and faithful in her 
friendship. But (it is Madame de Sevigne who 
speaks) " les regies ordinaires n*etoient faites pour 
elle, et sa justification etoit ecrite sur la figure de 
M. de Mazarin." 

Her devoted Chevalier did not long survive her. 
Her loss was an irreparable blow, even to so stead- 
fast a philosopher. The letter on her death which 
has been published under his name was, like much 
else in the volumes of work attributed to his pen, 
never written by him. " It is," he said, " the thing 
in all the world that I should have been the furthest 
from writing." He had kept his health wonderfully 
till now, but infirmities of old age began to trouble 
him painfully, and his end came in 1703 in the city 
of his exile and his adoption. He was buried, 
strangely enough, in Westminster Abbey, near several 
of his famous contemporaries ; and his monument and 
bust, with the bright vivacious eyes, the smile, half 
kindly, half satirical, and the big wen under the fore- 
head, which came in his later years and which he 
declined to have removed, are familiar to all. Incon- 
gruous as it must seem that our English Poets' 
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Corner should have been chosen as the resting-place 
of one who was neither an Englishman nor even a 
Christian ; we must remember that even for Mrs. 
Aphra Behn and for Tom Brown, the satirist, a grave 
was made in Westminster Abbey ; and that old St. 
Evremond at least held the honourable post of 
Governor of Duck Island (in St. James's Park), with 
a suitable official salary attached ! 

Reading the other day Mr. Sichel's Life of Lady 
Hamilton I found myself making mental comparisons 
between Emma and Hortense, whose lives had much 
in common, though their origins were widely 
different. Both were among the greatest and 
most discussed beauties of their day ; both were 
mated young and lovelessly ; both were noncon- 
formists to the moral code ; each had more than one 
affair of passion in her -life ; each had a cavalier 
servente much older than herself ; and each, alas and 
alack that one must say it, gambled recklessly, grew 
stout, drank more than they should, and died in 
poverty and embarrassment. But Emma's love for 
Nelson did much to ennoble and redeem her, while 
poor Hortense's lovers took her all and gave her 
nothing worthy in return ; and the man whose 
devotion was always hers, and who was stimulated 
and inspired to his best work by her beauty, was 
never more than her adoring friend. 



III. A GRAND OLD GARDEN. 

The Physic Garden. 

And now, after late hours, high stakes, and the 
laudations of lovers, let us get out for a little while 
into the fresh air of the village by the river, and 
inhale the fragrance of herbs in the famous old 
Garden of the Apothecaries' Society. Its position, 
bounded on the north by Paradise Row, on the east 
and west by Swan Walk and the passage to the later 
Swan, and on the south by the river-bank, has already 
been indicated ; but of its earliest history there are 
no records. It is believed to be amongst the most 
ancient existing herb gardens in the country, the only 
known older ones having been John Gerarde's at 
Holborn, Tradescant's in Lambeth, and the Oxford 
Botanic Garden. 

The first mention of the Garden in the Society's 
records refers to the walling it in, which was done in 
1 674 ; and the appointment of its first curator is 
chronicled in 1680 ; and from this time forward the 
minutes of the Court of Assistants reveal a long and 
very honourable struggle to find adequate funds 
for the proper support of the Garden, by the pay- 
ment of the Corporation's " fines " in guineas 
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instead of pounds, by levies on members and 
apprentices, by dinners at the Herborising meetings, 
by leasing the Barge Houses to other companies, and 
so on. In 1722 Sir Hans Sloane, who, as Lord of 
the Manor, had long been interested in the work of 
the Garden, conveyed it by deed into the permanent 
possession of the Society at a yearly rental of j^5,and 
on condition of their "rendering yearly to the 
President, Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society 
of London fifty specimens of distinct plants, well 
dried and preserved, which grew in their garden the 
same year, with their names or reputed names ; and 
those presented in each year to be specifically different 
from every former year, until the number of two 
thousand shall have been delivered/' Failing this 
the Garden was to be reclaimed and held in trust, 
either for the Royal Society or the College of 
Physicians. This stipulation was faithfully carried 
out. In 1732 a substantial green-house, two hot- 
houses, a library, and quarters for the gardener were 
built on the north side of the Garden. The river 
front was wharf ed in 1728 at a cost of >^ 1,000, and 
in 1 77 1 a brick embankment was formed in order to 
recover land which, in process of time, had been 
washed away by the Thames. 

In later years we find records of the erection of 
various stoves and flues, the forming of tan pits and 
of water tanks for aquatic plants, and the fixing of a 
pump for Thames water, the spring water being 
found most injurious to the plants. The four great 
cedars which formed the most prominent feature of 
the Garden are said to have been planted about 1683, 
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and figure in the oldest plans of the Garden ; but 
the two northern ones being in a decayed state, were 
cut down in 1771, the timber selling for over ^C^S- 
In 1 809 the two remaining trees were much damaged 
by the heavy snowstorms of that winter, but they 
held out till 1875, when the third one, being quite 
dead, was removed ; the fourth and last remaining 
in solitary splendour till a few years ago. 

Famous Botanists . 

Several names famous in the annals of botany have 
been associated with this fine old Garden. Samuel 
Doody, who was curator here from 1695 to 1706, and 
lived in Swan Walk, facing the Garden, was called 
by Jussieu the Coryphaeus of London Apothecaries ; 
Philip Miller, the author of The Gardener* s Diction^ 
ary^ who also had a house in Swan Walk from 1735 
to 1 741, was gardener from 1722 to 1770, and was 
justly styled " Hortulanorum Princeps." It was his 
proud boast that he could remember to have seen the 
great Ray ; and though his long tenure of the Chelsea 
post included many rubs with the Committee of the 
Society, and ended at length in his petulant re- 
signation, his valued services were not forgotten ; 
and the Apothecaries, poor as they were, granted 
him a pension for life, whilst half a century after his 
death the Linnean and Horticultural Societies raised 
a pillar to his memory near his resting place on the 
north side of Chelsea old church. Next in the 
list was William Curtis, who was for several years 
demonstrator of botany here, and who began a 
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great work on the flora of London, which he was 
obliged to abandon for lack of funds after six parts 
had been issued ; however. The Botanical Magazine^ 
which was his next venture, proved much more suc- 
cessful, and was continued till his death. Sir Joseph 
Banks was one of his esteemed friends, and began his 
own botanical studies in this Chelsea Garden, to which 
he afterwards liberally contributed. William Forsyth, 
who followed Miller as gardener, was a Scotsman, 
and had been his pupil here ; he was an authority on 
forest trees and their diseases, and he invented a com- 
position for arresting their injuries and decay, for 
which Parliament voted him an award, though it 
was really nothing but slaked lime, clay, and manure, 
and does not seem to have had any saving virtues. In 
reading the modest annals of this famous little Garden 
one cannot help being struck with admiration for 
the constant courage and generosity with which the 
members of the Society of Apothecaries insisted on, 
and contributed to, its support and efficiency. Lin- 
naeus came to the Garden in 1736, and Miller al- 
lowed the great botanist to take some rare specimens 
from Chelsea. Evelyn visited the "Garden of 
Simples at Chelsea" in 1685, and mentions specially 
the tree bearing Jesuits' bark, which had done such 
wonders in quartan agues ; and ingenious subter- 
raneous flues, which kept the conservatory warm, 
yet allowed free ventilation in the coldest weather. 
Other famous visitors were Clarendon, who came 
here on fast days for solitude ; and James Petiver, 
who was demonstrator in 1709, and for whose collec- 
tion Sir Hans Sloane offered ^^4,000. In later days 
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Lindley, too, was Praefectus here ; and John Martyn, 
the Professor of Botany at Cambridge, and author of 
several botanical works, studied regularly at this 
Garden, and indeed made his residence near it in 
Chelsea, and married one of the rector's daughters. 
His " Hortus Siccus " contained nearly i ,400 speci- 
mens ; but botany did not by any means exhaust his 
industries. He worked hard at entomology ; he lec- 
tured at Cambridge ; he translated Tourneforfs History 
of Paris Plants ; he practised physic in Great Saint 
Helens ; he married twice and had nine children ; he 
turned Virgil's Georgics into English and abridged 
Philosophical Transactions ; he chronicled auroras and 
earthquakes; he contributed the papers in the Grub 
Street Journal signed " B " ; he farmed ; he constantly 
visited the poor and sick ; he wrote an English 
Grammar and — with crowning valour — made large 
collections towards the completion of a. new Dic- 
tionary on Dr. Johnson's plan ! Yet, with all this, 
says dear old Faulkner, " he readily unbended into 
cheerfulness and had a high relish both for wit and 
humour, when restrained within the bounds of 
decency and good nature, and applied to proper 
objects." To which one can only add one word — 
Prodigious ! 

Chelsea in 1705. 

Chelsea must have been a very delightful spot in 
those days, and with the advent of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it began to grow rapidly. Bowack, who lived in 
Church Lane, and began the issue of a substantial 
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History of Middlesex (which never got beyond its 
second instalment), wrote of the place in 1705 : — 

"Its vicinity to London has been no small cause of 
its late prodigious growth ; and indeed 'tis not much 
to be wondered at why a place should so flourish 
where a man may perfectly enjoy the pleasures of 
Country and City together, and when he pleases, in 
less than an hour's time, either by water, coach or 
otherwise, be at the Court, Exchange, or in the midst 
of his business. The walk to town is very even and 
very pleasant. 

" What we mean by the pleasures of the City here 
is the good conversation for which this place is at pre- 
sent noted ; the many honourable worthy inhabitants 
being not more remarkable for their Titles, Estates, 
Employments, or Abilities, than for their extra- 
ordinary Civility and condescention, and their kind 
and facetious tempers, living in a perfect amity 
among themselves, and have a General Meeting 
every day at a Coffee House near the Church well 
known for the pretty collection of Rarities in Nature 
and Art, some of which are very curious. This 
Happy spot is likewise blest by Nature with a 
peculiar kind soil which produceth nine or ten rare 
Physical plants not found elsewhere in England^ and 
the Apothecaries' Garden here lying upon the 
Thames Side is a clear instance of the opinion the 
learned Botanists of their Society had of the aptitude 
of the Soil for the nourishment of the most curious 
Plants." 

In a " very old manuscript," quoted by Mrs. Hall 
in a story written in 1846, in aid of the fund for 
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building Brompton Hospital, the Garden is described 
as having " great variety of plants both in and out 
of greenhouses ; their perennial green hedges and 
rows of different coloured herbs are very pretty, and 
so are the banks set with shades of herbs in the Irish* 
style." She adds : " It is not only sacred to science 
but full of pleasant memories ; Evelyn has sat 
beneath those cedars ; Sir Joseph Banks used to 
delight in measuring them, and proving to his 
friends that the girth of the larger ' exceeded twelve 
feet eleven inches ' ; and it is said that when Dean 
Swift lodged at Chelsea [some say in Paradise Row, 
but I find no evidence of this ; his lodging was- 
opposite Atterbury's house, further west] he was 
often to be found in this Physic Garden/' 

The roll of distinguished botanists and gardeners 
who filled the post of Demonstrator or Praefectus 
Horti at Chelsea is one of which the Society may 
be very justly proud. Petiver, Sherard, Rand, the 
two Millers, Hudson, Curtis, and Forsyth, were all 
men in the foremost rank of their profession ; and 
while their names have all been immortalised by 
being given to plants with the discovery of which 
they were associated, their titles to fame include not 
only their several shares in the rise and prosperity of 
this interesting Garden, but also a number of im- 
portant contributions to botanical literature, as well 
as very valuable collections of dried and classified 
specimens made here during their terms of oflice. 
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Thomas Wheeler the Herboriser. 

Interesting things have been chronicled of all 
these men in the Annals of the Botanic Garden ; 
and if I choose for a few notes in these pages a later 
and less famous visitor to the gardener's quarters near 
the old Paradise Row Wall, it is in no disrespect to 
their illustrious memories, but because a contem- 
porary hand has chanced to leave us a more intimate 
and typical sketch of one of their successors. 

Thomas Wheeler took up the posts of Praefectus 
and Demonstrator here about the year 1778, and 
held them for no less than forty-two years, and his 
name and memory are perhaps more closely asso- 
ciated with the herborising excursions of the 
Society than those of any of his predecessors. He 
was born in 1754, and educated at St. Paul's School ; 
where, with the assistance of severe and frequent 
corporal chastisement, he became an excellent 
classical scholar, adding a knowledge of Hebrew to 
his Greek and Latin. He was apprenticed to 
Messrs. Walker, apothecaries to Their Majesties, 
but by no means enjoyed the irksome and menial 
duties of this " house of bondage," as he called it. 
He then studied medicine at St. Thomas's Hospital 
under Hewson and Fordyce, but his love of botany 
had already asserted itself, and been discovered and 
encouraged by William Hudson, who was then 
Demonstrator of the Apothecaries' Society; and at 
the age of twenty-four he was appointed as Hudson's 
successor in this office. Later on he was elected 
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Apothecary to Christ's Hospital ; and in 1806 he 
was transferred to the same post at the more im- 
portant Hospital of St. Bartholomew's, which he 
held till 1820, when, at the age of sixty-seven, he 
retired both from this and the Demonstratorship ; 
but continued to attend the Herborisings till his 
eighty-first year. 

These expeditions were a delightful blend of 
scientific study, sociable pilgrimage, and genial 
hospitality. Sometimes they lasted for a fortnight 
or more, and extended to Reading, Bath, and Bristol, 
to Southampton and the Isle of Wight, or even to 
Chester and Wales, returning by Ludlow, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Oxford ; and we get all sorts of 
amusing chronicles of the incidents of the journeys, 
the terribly bad roads, the brews of punch, " each 
better than the last,'' the bumper cups and festive 
boards, the dirty beds at Stockport, the "venison 
pasties and the strongest drink in the county" at 
Sevenoaks, the jostles and tumbles of the chaise 
between Ticehurst and Wadhurst, and the hundred 
other quaint happenings of these delightful rambles. 

The apprentices used to assemble for their more 
modest excursions at six o'clock in the morning, 
either at St. Bartholomew's or at Apothecaries' Hall 
in Water Lane, and different routes were prescribed 
for the successive herborisings, which took place 
during each of the summer months. An official 
carried a large metal collecting box, and each student 
had a similar but smaller one slung over his shoulders. 
Coats and umbrellas were tabooed as superfluous, and 
if the rain came down their clothes had to dry when 
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the sun shone again. Wheeler must have been a 
delightful figure on these occasions. " A short, wiry, 
and thin old man (for at the time to which these 
reminiscences refer he was between seventy and 
eighty years of age), he entered with the alacrity of 
youth upon the scene, with an old hat in one hand 
and a botanical knife in the other, with a pair of 
massive spectacles covering his gray and keen eyes, 
and clad in an old threadbare black coat and waistcoat 
and breeches, and a pair of long, leather gaiters.'* 
He was the life and soul of the party, fiill of animal 
spirits and gaiety, yet instantly impressing the younger 
members with his profoundly accurate knowledge. 
His classical scholarship made him fastidious of 
quantities, and woe betide the apprentice who spoke of 
Anemftne or Arbores. The whole class would be 
halted and summoned while the right pronunciation 
was shouted at them, followed by a humorous and 
good-natured dissertation from his storehouse of 
knowledge. Some good wayside inn was chosen for 
the breakfast of tea and rolls and butter ; and then 
the party scattered either over Hampstead Heath, 
or Greenwich and Blackheath, or Battersea, Putney, 
and Hammersmith, according to the direction chosen, 
to gather what they could find during a long morn- 
ing. Then they reassembled for dinner, which was 
always a jovial and substantial feast, with haunch of 
venison, or " roast joints and puddings, table ale, or 
a bottle of wine among four, or of cyder between 
two." And then, as they sat down the long table, the 
big metal box was opened, the plants collected were 
produced and exhibited, and forms of structure. 
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peculiarities and medicinal qualities, explained and 
dilated on. If they dined at Putney, the celebrated 
eel pies of those days were always pieces de resistance ; 
and sometimes the youths would manage to charter 
a boat, and row themselves home in the twilight. 

Wheeler was of course a staunch disciple of Lin- 
naeus, and an able exponent of his doctrines ; for the 
later system of Jussieu was still in its infancy ; and its 
difficulty caused it to be received with little favour at 
first. He must have been a man of considerable 
humour and charm, in spite of a professional dig- 
nity which he upheld tenaciously. But he was 
only inter superbos superbus^ and when giving very 
generously to some necessitous object he excused 
himself to his wife by saying, "We are too poor, 
my dear, to curtail our charities." He affected great 
simplicity of attire, and was once holding forth on 
the follies of fashion at St. Bartholomew's, when one 
of the students who had been " ragging " him on the 
subject, took hold of his small pigtail and asked how 
he could reconcile the wearing of a queue with the 
doctrines he preached. Old Wheeler at once ad- 
mitted the incongruity, which had never occurred to 
him ; and insisted on the young fellow cutting it off 
there and then, saying, " We are too prone to preach 
one thing and practise another.'* 

There is something very fresh and delightful in the 
records of this dear old gentleman. " He was dis- 
tinguished for his childlike simplicity; he never 
jested with sacred things, never uttered a joke which 
could raise a blush." He discoursed, like Plato, as he 
walked, and on any and every subject which might 
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interest or help his hearers ; and he had a great rever- 
ence for youth. One final characteristic story of 
him must conclude these gleanings from Dr. Semple's 
memoir. At one of the Grand Herborisings the 
party were driving in a barouche near Maidstone. 
Four members of the society rode inside, but Mr. 
Wheeler preferred the box-seat next the driver. 
"There he sat with his hat off, his thin light hair 
blowing about his face, and his large spectacles on 
his nose, alternately laughing and chatting with the 
driver, and diving into his hat with his huge pocket- 
knife, separating and examining a bundle of wild 
plants. Such a figure naturally attracted attention 
ilong the road, and when stopping at a turnpike gate 
the party were rather surprised by the evident interest 
and eagerness of the toll-keeper as he scratched his 
head, and pointing to Mr. Wheeler, exclaimed in his 
blunt Kentish dialect, ' So ye ha' got him at last ! ' 
This was incomprehensible to all the party until they 
arrived at a small inn close to the parish of Barming, 
where they read a placard offering a reward for the 
capture of an escaped lunatic ! '' 

The Botanical Revolution. 

The years which followed Thomas Wheeler's 
death were momentous in the annals of Botany. 
The system of Linnaeus, based upon the varying 
peculiarities of the stamens and pistils or reproduc- 
tive organs of plants, had early in the eighteenth 
century converted into a definite science what had 
previously been little more than a chaotic collection 
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of facts ; but his classification, being confined to a 
single set of plant organs, was, though simple, clearly 
imperfect ; and the prolonged labours of the Jussieus 
in Paris and of De CandoUe at Geneva paved the way 
for the introduction of the Natural System, which was 
elaborated by them and their successors during the 
succeeding century, and found its ablest English 
exponent in the works of John Lindley, who was 
appointed by the Apothecaries as their Professor of 
Botany at Chelsea in 1835, and dedicated his great 
work, the Introduction to the Natural System of Botany ^ 
to the Society. Lindley set to work with character- 
istic energy to remedy various defects in the manage- 
ment of the Chelsea Garden ; he lectured there twice 
a week at half-past eight in the morning during the 
summer months ; he revised the arrangement of the 
plants, prepared catalogues, and insisted upon a some- 
what recalcitrant gardener carrying out his plans and 
directions; and the Garden was thus, once again, 
through the great Professor*s zeal and^energy, brought 
into working order at a cost of over ^1,200 ; 
defrayed, as usual, by private subscriptions among 
members and grants from the corporate funds of the 
Society, 

In 1853, however, a wave of despondency seems 
again to have passed over the Company as regards 
their Chelsea Garden. Its expense was a very heavy 
tax ; the soil had become impoverished, the climate 
was deteriorating, the hot-houses were antiquated ; 
neither the learned societies in whom Sir Hans Sloane 
had vested a reversionary interest, nor his successor in 
title, the Earl Cadogan, manifested the slightest 
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interest in its continued maintenance, and except in 
reputation the Society had received nothing in return 
for the sums contributed so generously and unfailingly 
to its support for nearly two hundred years. As a 
preliminary to relinquishing the Garden, expenditure 
was rigorously cut down, the lectureship abolished, 
hothouses closed, the dinners discontinued, and 
labourers dismissed ; the establishment being left 
under the sole care of the curator, Thomas Moore, 
who lived here nearly forty years, made a special 
study of ferns, and made use of his enforced leisure to 
act as Floral Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society ; and as Member of the Carnation, Dahlia, 
and Auricula Societies. Moore issued a number of 
botanical works, and ultimately died in the curator's 
house in Physic Garden in 1887. For ten years, 
during this era of neglect, things drifted drearily on ; 
but then the Masters and Wardens once again issued 
a spirited appeal to the members, recalling "how 
much benefit the Garden had conferred in times gone 
by, with what pride it had been cherished by their 
predecessors, and above all how numerous a body of 
medical students were still anxious to profit by it " ; 
and calling on them once more to make a vigorous 
effort towards renewed efficiency. 

Once again the call was gallantly responded to, 
and for the next ten or twelve years the Garden 
was in full and vigorous work ; as many as five 
hundred medical students applying for admission in 
1862. 

But it was becoming increasingly clear to the 
Society, reluctant though they were to admit it, that 
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the uses of the Garden as an apothecaries* training 
ground had altered with the progress of medical 
science, and that they could no longer afford to spend 
upon it the sum required for its effective upkeep- 
Things came once more to a climax in July, 1890, 
when a notice was issued that "under present 
circumstances admission to the garden cannot be 
allowed." Strong articles appeared in several news- 
papers about the neglected state of the place and the 
rumours that it was to be closed and built over ; and 
an influential meeting under the presidency of Lord 
Meath gathered at Chelsea Town Hall and urged 
that, at least, the site should be preserved as an open 
space. 

The Garden Passes. 

For a time nothing further happened ; and it 
seemed as if better counsels had prevailed and a 
reprieve had been obtained for the historic Garden. 

At last, however, in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, the Society came definitely to 
the conclusion that it was undesirable to continue 
the maintenance of the Garden out of their own 
funds, and they applied to the Charity Commis- 
sioners for a scheme to enable them to relinquish the 
trust. After a Treasury inquiry, which received 
evidence that the Garden was still suitable for 
botanical purposes, a scheme was established by 
which the trustees of the London Parochial 
Charities agreed to contribute ^800 a year, and 
become trustees of the Garden. The Treasury added 
a further jC^S^ yearly, and a Committee of Manage- 
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ment was then formed, consisting of nine members 
appointed by the trustees, together with one repre- 
sentative each from the Treasury, the Lord President 
of the Council, the Technical Education Board of 
the County Council, the Royal Society, the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, London University, and the Society 
of Apothecaries and College of Physicians alter- 
nately ; also the Lord of the Manor for the time 
being, ex officio. 

This admirably representative committee got to 
work in 1899, and in 1900 they obtained the consent 
of the trustees to a capital expenditure of j^6,ooo to 
place the Garden, buildings, and houses in proper 
order. A strip of the north side of the Garden was 
sold to the Chelsea Vestry for ;^2,ooo, for the 
widening of our Row (then known as Queen's Road)» 
and this entailed the demolition of the curator's 
house, the old lecture room, and the gardener's 
quarters. 

The new buildings along the new north wall of 
the Garden were completed in 1902, and these 
consist of a lecture room and laboratory, a residence 
for the curator, and new glass houses and pits ; and 
there was a very pleasant opening ceremony by Lord 
Cadogan on July 25th of that year. Garden tools 
and equipment were next provided, and the exhausted 
soil was renewed with loam and manure, the grass 
returfed, the paths gravelled ; and a code of rules and 
regulations for admission to the Garden and its use by 
teachers and students was drawn up by Professor 
Farmer, after consultation with the principals of the 
various polytechnics. In these rules the objects of 
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the Garden are stated to be : (i) To render assistance in 
the teaching of botany, and (2) to provide material 
and opportunity for botanical investigations. Teachers 
and students are admitted daily between 9.30 and 5 
o'clock, or later in summer ; permission to gather 
specimens for study is accorded whenever possible, 
and teachers requiring specimens for use in their own 
laboratories may be supplied from the Garden on 
giving reasonable notice and furnishing lists. 

The New Regime. 

It is encouraging to find that this historic old 
Garden has taken a new lease of life, and has once 
again become an active centre of study and research. 
The first report of the Committee of Management, 
which was issued in January, 1905, and from which 
these particulars of the new regime are extracted, gives 
practical evidence of this. In May and June, 1 904, 
1,130 people visited the Garden, most of whom were 
teachers and students ; lectures have been given by 
Sir William Dyer, Dr. Scott, Professors Reynolds, 
Green and Farmer, and others, which have been 
excellently attended ; specimens of plants, sometimes 
amounting to as many as 760 in a single day, have 
been sent to the principal examining and teaching 
bodies throughout London ; and over 1,000 packets 
of seeds were forwarded, not only to Kew, Dublin, 
Oxford and Cambridge, but to gardens all over the 
world ; a printed list of these seeds, including over 
1,500 varieties, having been issued last December. 
The use of one of the smaller laboratories has been 
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granted to Mr. Francis Darwin, F.R.S., who has, till 
a few months ago, been continuously engaged in 
research work there, and who has brought thither, 
during his tenancy, his father the great Charles 
Darwin's fine scientific library of over 5,000 volumes, 
vsrhich he has made available for the use of teachers 
and students using the Garden. 

In November, 1 903, the Committee had, with great 
regret, to order the removal of several trees in the 
Garden which were affected by fungus, were dying, 
and causing injury to other trees and to the Garden 
generally. Amongst these, alas ! was the last of the 
four great cedars planted in 1683, the destruction of 
which was sharply criticised at the time, but upheld by 
the Committee as absolutely necessary in the interest of 
the Garden. In the beautiful old Hall of the Society 
of Apothecaries in Water Lane there are four hand- 
some armchairs which were made from a branch of 
one of these cedars, which was blown down in 1848 ; 
and in the smaller dining-room there is a single chair 
which bears an inscription to the effect that it was 
similarly made, and dedicated to the Master, in 181 2. 
Amongst other relics relating to the Garden which 
are preserved at the Hall is a carved, inscribed and 
decorated escutcheon from one of the Society's State 
barges, which now forms the centre of a mantel, and 
bears the legend, " L. G. Altissimus de coelo creavit 
medicinam. 1691." There is, too, a characteristic 
portrait of our veteran Herboriser, Thomas Wheeler, 
contemplating a water-lily, his brow knit in a pleasant 
irown. This was presented by his son ; and there is 
also an interesting painting of John Hunter, ascribed to 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. The large banners which hang 
in the Banqueting Hall were carried in the pro- 
cession at the opening of Chelsea Embankment in 
1874. 

In the Garden. 

I paid a visit to the dear old Garden the other day, 
and spent an interesting hour under the guidance of 
Mr. Hales, the excellent curator, who came here from 
Kew six years ago when the place was at its lowest 
ebb, and has since then accomplished an honourable 
transformation indeed. It was delightful for one 
who remembered the place in its latter day neglect 
to see the genuine and vigorous life to which it has 
been resuscitated. It was too late in the day for 
students, but as I tolled the big bell at the old 
entrance gate in Swan Walk, a collector for the 
London County Council was just leaving, his bicycle 
laden with a series of specimens for school lectures. 
Not only the grand old cedars but most of the other big 
trees, alas ! are gone, except a couple of black mulberries 
and a very fine ilex ; but that was inevitable. The 
making of the embankment thirty years ago 
interposed a huge wall of concrete between them 
and the natural water supply which the ebb and flow 
of the river against the Garden wall had previously 
given them ; and they were too old to re-adapt 
their method of life, and drive tap roots deeper 
down. 

The broad paths have been relaid with fine 
Hanwell gravel, firm and smooth. The lower half 
of the Garden, towards the river, has been re-arranged 
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with rows of oblong beds in which the hardier 
plants are set in the strict sequence of the natural 
system according to the great Hooker. In the upper 
half is an admirable series of conservatories, the 
very last word in hot-house building, with warm 
tanks and steamy tan trays, geared ventilators, and 
lattice sunblinds. 

One can imagine the pretty nose of some fair 
visitor here, fresh from the gay blaze of blossoms at 
Veitch's, ' tip tilted like the petal of a rose,* in 
quick derision at the array of strange foliage, thin 
wiry stalks, lumpy roots and tiny tufts of mossy 
verdure, on brown earth, that fill these houses ; yet 
one can feel sure, as Mr. Hales assures us, that in five 
minutes she will be interested and fascinated, as he 
explains the secrets of their life story, the key of 
their development, which science is only now, and 
here, evolving. 

Here are flat saucers of earth filmed over with a 
delicate tracery of baby growth, illustrating the 
intermediate life-phase of the fern spores, which 
must fall and grow in this tiny lichen form, male 
and female, before they can fructify and produce the 
fern again. Here are a varied series of plants of 
which the apparent leaves are not leaves at all, but 
flattened branches, bearing each its fringe of minute 
blossom on its edges. Other groups are arranged for 
the study of the development of certain diseases 
conditions which follow consecutive phases, such as 
the galls. Here are eucalyptus plants, showing the 
vertical twist of leaves to minimise the effect of sun 
evaporation in the tropics ; there are a group of 
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pitcher plants, with strange seductive fly traps to 
supply them with appetising morsels of nitrogenous 
food ; yonder is the sacred banyan tree with new 
roots growing downward from its horizontal 
branches; and here again are the ochna with its 
swelling ovaries and scarlet calyx, and the Rhamnus 
catharticus^ which still finds medical use. 

The old tank for water plants, and the surrounding 
rockery of stones presented by Mr. Alchorne in 
1772, and Iceland lava given later by Sir Joseph 
Banks, still remain, and give opportunity for the 
study of special plants ; and the bases of the piers 
of the early wall which divided the southern 
vegetable garden from the Physic Garden proper, are 
still preserved; as is the early river wall, a few 
feet inside the present embankment railings. 

In the excellent new laboratory under the lecture 
room which backs on to Paradise Row, nature is 
again being patiently coaxed to yield up her endless 
witchery of secrets. Here a large indiarubber plant 
leaf, attached to a mercury vacuum pump, shows the 
breathing and circulation of the plant ; there a 
battery of little phials of spirit exhibit dissected 
vegetable organs, each telling its wonderful chapter 
of the mystery of life. 

Out there in the sunshine of the Garden the fine 
old marble statue of Sir Hans Sloane gazes, with the 
learned eyes of 1733, towards the little laboratory of 
1 906, where the scientist of to-day is pressing stead- 
fastly upon the track, perhaps, of new discoveries in 
plant physiology ; and inside, in the cool shadow of 
the work-room, the bust of Sir Joseph Banks watches 
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from under his bushy eyebrows the students at their 
dissecting tables. 

Little enough, one fears, do the students think of 
cither Banks or Sloane. They are not evolving a 
salve for the King's evil, or decocting mistletoe 
for convulsions ; they have given up bruising Ladies- 
bed-straw and butter into a cure for hydrophobia, 
and making conserves of rose-hips and shell-snails for 
consumption ; yet they are doing good work, and 
in the right place ; for after all, what is physic but 
nature ? 

And little enough, either, can Sir Hans or Sir 
Joseph have dreamed to what new phases of botanic 
study their beloved garden might ultimately develop; 
yet both gaze on with proud and placid acquiescence 
in whatever truth its science may help their 
descendants to. 



IV. TEN FAMOUS NAMES. 

In Science. Sir Hans Sloane. 

Of Sir Hans Sloane, whose name is so intimately 
associated with this famous Garden, a word must be 
said in any Chelsea annals. He was born in 1660, 
and was one of those delicate children who some- 
times live to be very old people. As a boy his 
health was so precarious that he was unable to enter 
into the games of youth, and consequently became 
an early student ; at the age of sixteen he was 
such an invalid that, for three years, he was con- 
fined entirely to his room, yet he lived to be ninety- 
three. He attended Tournefort's lectures in Paris, 
and came back to practise medicine in London, 
bringing with him a considerable collection of plants 
and an M.D. degree. He gave the collection to the 
great Ray, who became " his lifelong friend ** ; and 
with the assistance of Thomas Sydenham, " the 
English Hippocrates," he was acquiring an excellent 
practice in town, when the Duke of Albemarle, having 
been appointed Governor of Jamaica, offered to take 
him with him as his medical attendant. Sloane was 
greatly tempted by the possibilities which such an 
expedition held out, and with Ray's cordial approval 




Sir Hans Sloanr, P.R.S., 1736. 

From the painting by Stephen Slaughter. 
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lie accepted the post, and sailed in September, 1687. 
They visited Madeira, Barbadoes, and other islands 
en route ; but as ill luck would have it, the Duke 
died, in spite of his doctor^s ministrations, very 
shortly after their arrival at Jamaica. However, 
Sloane remained there for fifteen months, and made 
the most of his time ; and his Natural History of 
Jamaica^ which was published at intervals long after 
his return, is a comprehensive folio in two sump- 
tuous volumes and eight parts. He tried hard to 
bring home some living fauna ; but the alligator dis- 
liked the sea and soon died ; the iguana was frighted 
by a sailor, when promenading the deck, and jumped 
overboard ; and the yellow snake, seven feet long, 
finding his water jar a wearisome home, issued forth 
one night to find more congenial quarters and made 
his way to the cabin of the Duchess's footman, who 
very inconsiderately shot him at sight ; the flora, 
however, travelled better, and many were safely 
installed in our Physic Garden here. 

Promotion and esteem came steadily to Sloane after 
his return. Boyle and Evelyn, Lister and Edwards, 
Sydenham and Ray — indeed most of the scientific and 
literary folk of his time, were his friends. He was 
Secretary to the Royal Society from 1693 ^^ ^7^ ^5 ^^^ 
Physician to Christ's Hospital ; his practice was large 
and lucrative, and the Court and aristocracy had " the 
greatest confidence in his prescriptions.'' He was 
trailed in consultation by Queen Anne, and was made 
a baronet by George I and Court Physician by 
<jeorge IL He was the first medical practitioner 
to receive an hereditary title; in 171 9 he be- 
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came President of the College of Physicians, and 
eight years later he succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as 
President of the Royal Society ; a post which he 
held for thirteen years, only retiring, much against 
the wishes of that learned body 3^ when he reached the 
age of eighty. He then gave up his Bloomsbury 
house and came to the Manor House at Chelsea, 
which he had purchased from Lord Cheyne in 171 2, 
and to which he brought his library and collections 
in 1742. Here he spent the last twelve years of his 
life in pleasant and honourable retirement, amongst 
his endless treasures and curiosities ; visited, and de- 
lighted to be visited, by all sorts of inquiring people 
from the Prince and Princess of Wales downwards ; 
but himself^ wholly confined to the house, " except 
sometimes, though rarely, taking a little air in his 
garden in a wheeled chair ; and this confinement 
making him very desirous to see any of his old 
acquaintance to amuse him.'* He died — in great 
sufi^ering at the end, though his epitaph denies this 
— on January nth, 1753, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Chelsea old church, where his monu- 
ment, with the serpent-twined marble urn under a 
square canopy of Portland stone, is a conspicuous 
feature from Cheyne Walk. Zachary Pearce, Bishop 
of Bangor, preached his funeral sermon in the church,, 
but was constrained by an express provision, written 
by Sloane twenty years before, from giving vent to 
one of those fulsome and painful panegyrics which 
were customary on these occasions ; for which relief> 
Sir Hans, much thanks. Others, however, have been 
rather less scrupulous ; and Faulkner, for instance^ 
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who could never resist a Avell-rounded encomium, 
does not hesitate to say that "He may justly be 
stiled the father of natural history in these kingdoms 
and perhaps in Europe '* ; which, of course, is absurd. 
Setting flattery aside, Sloane must be ranked as a 
sound but by no means a brilliant physician, accord- 
ing to the knowledge of his day ; an industrious — r 
indeed a most rapacious — collector, and a judicious 
investor ; his prescriptions have long been forgotten ; 
his inoculation for smallpox was attended by grave 
drawbacks, and was superseded by Jenner's discovery, 
and made illegal in 1 840 ; his medicine for " dis- 
temper of the eyes " was somewhat in the nature of 
a quack remedy ; but his real claim to gratitude and 
remembrance lies in the conditional bequest of his 
collection to the nation, which led to the foundation 
of the British Museum. 



The Will. 

His will, which was published by the Trustees^ 
is a lengthy document with a number of codicils, 
and is chiefly concerned with the disposal of his 
museum. 

It was clearly his wish and intention that it should 
remain where it was, " I do will and desire, that 
for the promoting of these noble ends, the glory of 
God and the good of man, my collection in all its 
branches may be if possible kept and preserved 
together whole and entire in my Manor House in 
the parish of Chelsea, situate near the Physic Garden^ 
given by me to the Company of Apothecaries for the 
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6ame purposes." To this end he bequeathed the 
whole of it in trust to a large body of official and 
other trustees, desiring that they should offer it, 
together with the Manor House and its water rights, 
and the advowson of the Church, to the King or to 
Parliament for the sum of ^20,000, which he 
believed to be less than a fourth of its value. 

An interesting copy of the will in the British 
Museum contains a manuscript account of the meet- 
ings of the trustees, first at the Chelsea house and 
afterwards at the King's Arms Tavern, and of the 
proceedings in Parliament relative to the will. On 
the motion in the Commons " that Sir Hans Sloane's 
collection is of more value than ^20,000; and that it 
will be for the honour and advantage of this country 
to accept Sir Hans Sloane's legacy," Pelham, the 
Prime Minister, spoke at length, explaining the diffi- 
culties of the position as regards the existing 
trustees. The fire at Ashburnham House, which 
destroyed so much of its famous collection, was cited, 
and a strong opinion expressed that the Cottonian 
Library and the Harleian Collection, together with 
Sloane's, should be placed together in one general 
repository. James Empson, who had been for some 
years curator of the Chelsea Museum, was summoned 
to the Bar of the House, and gave a description of 
its contents, stating his belief that Sir Hans Sloane 
had spent ^100,000 upon it, and that it was worth 
at least ^80,000. Finally, the House agreed to the 
purchase ; the money was raised, at Pelham's sug- 
gestion (though not generally approving of such 
means), by a ^100,000 lottery, which produced over 
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^95,000 ; the Harleian Collection was also secured 
for >^ 1 0,000, and the Duke of Montagu's Blooms- 
bury mansion was purchased for their housing ; and 
thus, in 1753, our great national museum was 
founded. 

All good Chelseans, therefore, as they pass beneath 
the massive Ionic portico, should murmur "Good old 
Sloane, of ours " ; and yield their umbrellas to the 
watchful attendant with a certain air of proprietorship, 
as who should say : " This place belongs to Cheyne 
Walk, near the Physic Garden, and it's rather a 
nuisance having to come out to Bloomsbury for one's 
own museum ; still, Chelsea can afford to be generous, 
so come often and make the most of it, you others." 

In Letters. Mary Astell. 

We must not omit some further reference to 
Miss Mary Astell, of whom mention has already been 
made in speaking of "The Duchess of Mazarine's 
Case," and whose home, at any rate from about 1715, 
was in Swan Walk, opposite the Physic Garden, and 
close to the Swan Inn. 

This admirable and estimable gentlewoman suffered 
much unmerited obloquy for a work which seems, 
in the light of to-day, so harmless and reasonable 
that one finds it difficult to see why its author should 
have been so grossly and ignorantly slandered. 
. The Serious Proposal to the Ladies suggested the 
formation of a religious Retreat, without vows or 
irrevocable obligations, and conforming strictly to 
the principles and services of the Church of England, 
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where women might either retire from the world 
with mental and moral helps, or use these as a train- 
ing " to do the greatest good in it." The scheme 
got so far as to attract the interest of a certain great 
lady, believed to be Lady Elizabeth Hastings, who 
was so much interested as to offer a gift of ^10,000 
towards the erection of the Retreat, but who was 
dissuaded by Bishop Burnet from carrying this into 
execution, under the plea that it would be reputed 
a nunnery, and would pave the way for popish 
orders. So the serious proposal was frustrated, and 
worse than nothing came of it ; for it led to a very 
gross and unfair caricature in the Tatler^ in which 
Mary Astell as " Madonella " and " Platonne " is 
outrageously slandered, and a picture is drawn of 
the too successful invasion of a party of rakes into 
" the mansions of intended severity." 

The aspersion was the more unfair, for, as Mistress 
Astell protested, " a little attention to what they read 
might have convinced them that our institution is 
rather academical than monastic." 

However, Mary Astell survived this and some 
subsequent attacks ; and lived to receive, in company 
with Damaris Lady Masham (Locke's theological 
pupil and friend), the eulogies of the great platonist^ 
John Norris of Bemerton, with whom she carried on 
a prolonged controversy ; and also of Bishop Atter- 
bury, who was her neighbour in Chelsea, and who 
took her " remarks " to be " of an extraordinary 
nature, considering they come from the pen of a 
woman," and confessed that she " attacked him very 
home." 
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The good Bishop found her " a little offensive and 
shocking " in her expressions, and adds : " I dread to 
engage her, so I only writ a general civil answer to 
her, and leave the rest to an oral conference/' But 
Norris declares that "the ingenuity of her letters 
might make them an Entertainment for an Angel, 
while their piety is sufficient (if possible) to make a 
saint of the blackest devil." Encouraged by these 
encomia. Mistress Astell wrote several other tracts, 
including one on The Christian Religion as Professed by 
a Daughter of the Church of England. Her style was 
masculine, easy, and straightforward, the expression 
of a pure intelligence without the warp of genius or 
the warmth of emotion. She lived on at Chelsea till 
173 1, when, on the 17th of May, she was borne to her 
rest in the old church, in the coffin which, throughout 
her last painful illness, after a severe operation, she 
had ordered to be placed always by her bedside, " to 
keep her mind fixed on proper contemplations." 

So ended the brave career of a fighting bluestock- 
ing ; a pioneer of thoughts and aspirations which are 
the commonplaces of to-day, but which, temperately 
and good-humouredly as they were put forward, 
exposed their authoress to ridicule as coarse and 
malignant as ever stained the pages of the Tatler. 



In Arms. The Earl of Sandvdch, and 
Sir Francis Windham. 

Lovers of Mr. Samuel Pepys will not have forgotten 
how inexpressibly shocked the good, virtuous maa 
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was at what he heard of the little Chelsea menage of 
^' My Lord," the great Edward Montagu, Earl of 
Sandwich. Faulkner places Mistress Becke's too 
attractive lodging in Paradise Row, and Dr. Martin, 
on what evidence I know not, says it stood a little 
northward of this, where Walpole Street now runs. 
But this was a glebe field when Hamilton's Survey 
was made in 1664, and no houses existed there when 
Dr. King was rector fifty years later. 

Pepys gives no definite indication of the site of 
this house in Chelsea, though he paid it several visits, 
and speaks in one place as if it were in " Little 
Chelsey," the north-western corner of the parish ; ^ 
but he was bound to admit that Mrs. Becke's cookery 
was unimpeachable, " her cakes admirable, and so 
good that my Lord's words were, they were fit to 
present to my Lady Castlemaine " ; nevertheless, he 
was " ashamed to see my Lord so grossly play the 
fool " with his hostess' daughter, " carrying her 
abroad and playing on his lute under her window, 
and forty other poor sordid things which I am. grieved 
to hear." So deeply aggrieved was our irreproachable 
Pepys over these doings, that after many hesitations 
he screwed up his courage to write my Lord a letter 
of stern though dutiful reproach, which the Earl took 
quite as well, under all the circumstances, as could 

^ Mr. R. Davies makes me the interesting suggestion that Mrs. 
Becke was in reality Elizabeth Bex, nie Boevey, one of the four 
daughters of Andries Boevey of Courtrai, whose second wife Joanna 
had two considerable houses at Little Chelsea settled upon her. If 
this be so — and it certainly seems very possible — Lord Sandwich's 
mistress was her elder daughter Elizabeth Bex j who afterwards 
married Thomas Lowndes, a London merchant, and who was buried 
at Chelsea in March, 1703-4. 




Edward Montagu, First Farl of Sandwich. 

From the portrait by Sir Peter Lely at Hinchingbrooke. 
By permission of the Earl of Sandiuich. 
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be expected of him ; though there was some stiffness 
between them for a while afterwards. 

Pepys met Mr. Becke and his fascinating daughter 
later on at Kensington, and records that she " hath 
not one good feature in her face and yet is a fine lady, 
of a fine taille, and very well carriaged and mighty 
discreet ; she talked mighty finely, and is, I perceive, 
a woman of such an ayre as I wonder the less at my 
Lord's favour to her, and I dare warrant him she 
hath brains enough to entangle him." Lady Sand- 
wich actually paid a call on Mrs. Becke at Chelsea, 
but pretended, when the naughty Betty came in, that 
she had not known that the good hostess had a 
daughter ; whom she afterwards declared to be " the 
most ugly woman that ever she saw." " This, if true," 
adds Pepys, " were strange, but I believe it is not." 
To us, who are sadly sophisticated, it will not seem 
strange at all, but very natural and feminine. But 
whether that beautiful " letter of reproof " rankled in 
the gay Earl's mind, or whether his Countess let fall 
some perfectly casual remark on the ugliest of women, 
the fact remains (and Pepys, be sure, takes all the 
credit) that my Lord found himself cured by the 
wondrous " ayre " of Chelsea, and came there no 
more ; and Mrs. Becke's admirable cakes had to find 
other and less distinguished admirers. 

Edward Montagu was essentially a man of his day, 
a courtier of his Court ; and shared, no doubt, in 
much of its frolic and licence. But the lad who had 
raised a regiment at eighteen, and distinguished him- 
self in command at Marston Moor and Naseby before 
he was twenty ; who had fought with Blake in 
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the Mediterranean ; defeated the Spanish fleet before 
Mardike ; commanded the Blue Squadron in the great 
fight with the Dutch off Harwich ; and captured 
twelve men-of-war a few months later, may be for- 
given not a little. He was a brave man and a fine 
soldier, both on shore and sea ; and when, during 
the great fight in Southwold Bay, on May 28th, 
1 672, the Dutch set fire to his ship, the Royal Jamesy 
and the earl leapt overboard to his death, the metal, 
we feel, rang true, and the dross was thoroughly 
purged : and we are grateful to Mr. Secretary Pepys, 
" ashamed '* though he may have been, for enabling 
us to associate with this gallant corner of Chelsea 
one more of the brave names of history. 

" Frank, Frank, how dost thou do ? '' 

Bowack tells us that Sir Francis Windham was 
living in Paradise Row in 1705 ; and the name 
recalls to us that thrilling story of Charles H's 
wanderings after the battle of Worcester, told in his 
own words, as I hope one may yet be allowed to 
believe. 

Forgive me, you to whom the Boscobel tracts 
are a thrice-told tale, for recalling here some 
memories of what is surely the most romantic episode 
in English history. 

What a vivid little picture it is ! The King, in 
his rough brown hogging shirt, green-cloth pump 
coat and breeches, worn white to the thread ; his 
shoes old and slashed to ease his chafed and aching 
feet, full of gravel and little rolls of paper ; his own 
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white flannel boot-stockings cut off short lest they 
should make too good a show ; a coarse handker- 
chief, a greasy old steeple-crowned hat, and a long 
crooked thornstick ; and his companions, disguised 
too, and separating frequently to avoid suspicion — 
Wilmot, and, at the outset, Derby, Buckingham, Tom 
Blaque, and Lauderdale ; jolting along the rough 
by-ways on Humphry Penderel's " heaVy, dull jade " 
of a mill horse ; climbing into that endless theme 
of tales and laughter, the pollard oak ; stealing into 
farm-houses by night, fleeing up lanes knee-deep in 
mud at the challenge of an honest miller ; brazening 
it among ostlers and chambermaids at inns, recog- 
nised here and there, and greeted with touching 
devotion ; scheming and creeping from place to 
place to get a ship to France. It was at Trent, in 
Somersetshire, near Sherborne, that Frank Windham 
received and sheltered his master, and from thence 
rode forth with them to Lyme, to try and bribe a 
captain for his barque ; the King, to look the more 
like ordinary country folk, riding first with the 
pretty Mrs. Lane, and afterwards with Mrs. Judith 
Coningsby up behind him on his horse, and passing 
as "William Jackson" on his travels. Twice the 
faithful Windham failed in his negotiations for a 
ship ; and one day while the King was in hiding at 
Trent, " I heard," says Charles, " the bells ring (the 
church being hard by Frank Windham^s house), and 
seeing a company got together in the churchyard, I 
sent down the maid of the house, who knew me, to 
inquire what the matter was ; who, returning, came 
up and told me that there was a rogue, a trooper 
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come out of Cromweirs army, that was telling the 
people that he had killed me, and that that was my 
bufF coat which he had then on. Upon which, most 
of the village being fanatics, they were ringing the 
bells and making a bonfire for joy of it." How 
differently might some dark pages in England's story 
have been written, had that trooper been a true man 
and no rogue ! But at length, after further wander- 
ings, to Salisbury and Stonehenge, and thence to 
Shoreham and " Brighthelmstone,'* they got their 
ship ; and having kept the captain with them all 
night at the inn drinking beer and taking tobacco, 
because he had recognised the King, and they feared 
he would go home and ask his wife's advice about so 
hazardous a venture, they set sail at four in the 
morning towards the Isle of Wight. The King, by 
a pre-arranged ruse with the captain, spun a charm- 
ing cock-and-bull story to the crew of four men and 
a boy, that Lord Wilmot and he were a couple of 
unfortunate merchants, afraid of being arrested for 
debt in England, and anxious to get to Rouen, where 
funds awaited them ; and having got twenty shillings 
to drink, they undertook to try and persuade their 
captain to give them the trip over. The cunning 
captain raised difficulties, and grumbled at the delay, 
but at length discreetly yielded ; and so, on the 
following morning, after a final fright of capture by 
what they thought was an Ostend privateer, they 
were landed at Fecamp in a cockboat, took horses to 
Rouen, and drove thence by coach to Paris. 

So did King Charles start upon his travels. And 
so did the gallant Frank Windham obey his father's 
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solemn adjuration: — "Though the crown should 
hang upon a bush, I charge you forsake it not." 
In the evening of his life, and from the peace of 
Paradise Row, Windham's thoughts must often have 
wandered backward to the thrilling episodes of those 
one and forty eventful days, after the battle of Wor- 
cester had been fought and lost. His house in the 
Row was one of those just demolished near the 
eastern end on the north side and next but one to 
Ormonde House. 



In Galanterie. Nell Gwynn and the 
Duke of St. Albans. 

Poor Nell Gwynn is held in such affectionate 
memory by the Chelsea Pensioners in their beautiful 
Hospital at the end of Paradise Row, that we must 
not here forget to mention that her son, James 
Beauclerk, first Duke of St. Albans, is said to have 
been for a while a dweller in the Row. The story 
goes that Nell once, when the King was with her, 
called to the child, who was in Evelyn's estimation, 
" a very pretty boy," — " Come here, you little bastard, 
and speak to your father." Charles remonstrated at 
the term ; upon which Nell replied that he had 
given her no other name by which to call him ; 
whereupon the King dubbed him Beauclerk for name 
and Earl of Burford for title. But one cannot say 
that there is any more substantial authority for this 
characteristic legend than for the more charming one 
which credits Nell with urging upon King Charles 
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the foundation of the great Hospital for his poor 
soldiers, " emeriti senio, belloque fracti." 

The young Duke himself became an excellent 
soldier ; serving under William III in Flanders 
during 1693, in the campaign of Landau, and on two 
subsequent occasions. He was made Captain of 
these very Chelsea Pensioners, an office from which 
he was dismissed by the Tories in 171 2, but in which 
he was honourably reinstated by George I. He 
married the Lady Diana Vere, daughter and sole 
heiress of Aubrey de Vere, the twentieth and last 
Earl of Oxford, and she brought him a numerous 
family, as well as a fortune, before his death in 1726. 

There is little direct evidence, though much 
persistent tradition, connecting the name of Nell 
Gwynn herself with Chelsea. Her mother appears 
to have ended her days near the Neat Houses, just 
east of the Hospital, and she herself has been credited 
with a residence in Paradise Row, on the site of the 
present Infirmary, where Sir Robert Walpole's house 
stood, as we shall see later on. But Elmes, who 
makes this statement categorically in his Dictionary 
of London (1831), calls no sort of evidence in its 
support ; and indeed I fancy there is none at present 
available to connect her either with this, or with the 
little Sandford Manor House at the western boundary 
of Chelsea, with which her name has long been 
associated ; or with any other of the many quarters 
that have claimed her, except those in Drury Lane 
and in Pall Mall with which Pepys and Tennant 
have identified her. Still, tradition is a stubborn 
thing, and not lightly to be set aside ; and as long as 
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the old pensioners occupy the Royal Hospital, 
^^ pretty witty Nell ^\ will, we may be sure, continue 
to be claimed among the dwellers in Paradise Row. 

The popularity of Eleanor Gwynn, and the almost 
affectionate memory in which her name is cherished, 
form a curious commentary on English sentimental 
predilections, and on that insular prudery which 
foreigners sometimes associate with our national 
character. Of her personality we do not know very 
much that is authentic. Burnet calls her the indis- 
creetest and wildest creature thit ever was in a Court, 
and says that the King, though he never treated her 
with the decencies of a mistress, was fond of her to 
the end. Gibber avers that she never meddled in 
matters of serious moment, or became the tool of 
working politicians, or indulged in the amorous infi- 
delities which distinguished her rivals ; and Madame 
de Sevigne describes her as "a young actress whom the 
King dotes on ; indiscreet, confident, wild, and of an 
agreeable humour ; she sings, she dances, she acts her 
part with a good grace.'' 

With so good a grace — and, it may well be, with 
so good a heart — did she act it, that she, alone of the 
King's mistresses, became a great favourite with the 
populace and won the goodwill of others more strait- 
laced and eminent. Her funeral oration was spoken 
by Tenison, afterwards an archbishop, and his action 
was warmly defended by Queen Mary. Various 
localities vied with each other in claiming the 
honour of her birthplace, and a rector inserted a 
tablet to her memory in his garden wall ! It seems 
a far cry from the cellar of the Drury Lane Coal 
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Hole and Madame Ross's notorious house to the 
fragrance of this odour of sanctity, but a halo may 
yet await St. Eleanor ; and meanwhile we may be 
content to feel that a woman of whom so many 
charming stories have been told and so little ill is 
known, must have had lovable qualities for which 
much, that she suffered merrily, must be gladly 
forgiven her. 



In Diplomacy. George Stepney, Poet 
and Envoy. 

Yet another link with the Court of Charles II is 
made by George Stepney, envoy and poet, who died 
in Paradise Row on September 15th, 1707. He had 
probably only been there a few weeks, having re- 
turned, ill, from The Hague in August, and come to 
Chelsea in hopes of bettering his shattered health. 
Stepney's father was groom of the chamber to 
Charles II, and son of Sir Thomas Stepney,. 
Charles Ts cupbearer. After six years at West- 
minster, George Stepney went to Trinity CoUege,^ 
Cambridge, and it was there that he first acquired 
considerable reputation for his Latin verse. " It is 
reported/' says Dr. Johnson, " that the juvenile com- 
positions of Stepney made grey authors blush. I 
know not whether his poems will appear such 
wonders to the present age. One cannot always 
easily find the reason for which the world has some- 
times conspired to squander praise. It is not very 
unlikely that he wrote very early as well as he ever 
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wrote ; and the performances of youth have many 
favourers, because the authors yet lay no claim to 
public honours." He became a fellow of his college ; 
and having successfully trimmed his sails at the 
Revolution, he entered upon a prosperous diplomatic 
career, and held successive posts at Hamburg, Vienna, 
Brandenburg, Mayence, Treves, Cologne, Frankfort, 
Warsaw, and The Hague. Charles Montagu Earl 
of Halifax, the great finance minister and author ot 
the National Debt and the Bank of England, was his 
lifelong friend ; and the Duke of Marlborough was 
also a valuable ally. Stepney's knowledge of German 
affairs was considered unrivalled at the time ; he was 
an excellent linguist, a thorough statesman, and an 
admirable letter-writer. But as a poet Johnson will 
not allow us to take him very seriously ; he dubs 
him " a very licentious translator," and adds that he 
'* does not recompence his neglect of the author by 
beauties of his own." Stepney was only forty-four 
when he died. He is buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where an elaborate monument and bust surmount an 
equally elaborate epitaph celebrating his Fame, 
Elegance, Style, and Accomplishments, with all the 
inevitable superlatives. 

I confess to sharing Dr. Johnson's very moderate 
opinion of Stepney's poems, so far as I have read 
tnem. Those to King James H, to the Earl of 
Carlisle, On the late horrid conspiracy, and to the 
blessed memory of her late gracious Majesty Queen 
Mary, are couched in the terms of abject and extrava- 
gant flattery common to the time ; while " The 
Spell," which is one of the brightest of the minor 
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poems, appears also, with slight variations, amongst 
Fenton's works as " The Platonic Spell," though I 
take it that Stepney's is the original version. 



In Medicine. Dr. Richard Mead. 

The learned professions were very honourably 
represented in Paradise Row by Dr. Richard Mead, 
who had a house there as early as 1714.^ Mead was 
a great man and lived in the grand manner. He was 
physician to Queen Anne and to George II, and was 
considered a very high authority on medical questions. 
He had studied in Utrecht and Leyden, and he 
gradually built up a magnificent practice in London. 
Amongst his best known treatises were those on 
Hydrophobia, Small-Pox, and Measles. 

His description of the symptoms of hydrophobia 
showed accurate observation and diagnosis, but his 
infallible remedy for it consisted of an earthy ash- 
coloured moss mixed with pepper ! He assisted 
Sutton to develop a very sensible invention for 
extracting foul air from the holds of vessels by means 
of fire ; and persuaded the Lords of the Admiralty to 
order its use in the Navy. He was one of the first 
subscribers to the Foundling Hospital, and it was 
through Mead's persuasion that Guy was induced to 

^ Dr. Mead is located by Faulkner in Paradise Row, but his 
authority is not stated j and Mr. Randall Davies tells me he has 
tracked the great Doctor down to the house in Milman Street 
belonging to the Priest family (17 15-17 18). Possibly he occupied 
both houses at different times. William Priest, it may be noted, was 
in possession of the Ship House (q.v.) just north of Paradise P.ow, in 
1 700-1. 
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Dr. Richard Mead. 1739. 

From an etching by Arthur Pond. 
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found the great hospital which bears his name ; 
though the doctor^s intention had been that it should 
be erected " for the wretched and indigent who are 
discharged out of all others as incurable." To the 
benefit, surely, of posterity, though to Dr. Mead's 
great disappointment, this intention was not carried 
out, and in consequence he declined the presidentship. 
Mead must have been a type of the best in doctors. 
When he was writing his Mechanical Account of 
Poisons he did not hesitate to carry out experiments 
upon himself. His big house in Great Ormond 
Street was open to patients of all degrees. Dr. Maty, 
in his Memoirs, tells us that " he constantly kept in 
his pay a great number of scholars and artists of all 
kinds, who were continually at work for him, or 
rather for the public. As he was a perfect judge of 
whatever is excellent, and as he admitted nothing 
else into his collection, so he always purchased it at 
its value — that is at any price [There speaks the voice 
of the British Museum in his biographer]. His 
intimacy with the rich and great gave him frequent 
opportunities of making them contribute to what 
they understand the least and despise the most. 
And these Gods of the Earth learned for the first 
time that science is worth something, and that 
wealth is never better employed than in reward- 
ing it." 

Mead became a great connoisseur, and his collec- 
tion of pictures and antiquities achieved such dimen- 
sions that its sale at his death occupied no less than 
eighty-seven days, and produced over ^16,000 ; 
which, it must be remembered, represented a good 
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deal more in 1754 than it would in the prices of 
to-day. 

" Nothing did more honour to this Patron of 
learning than the free and constant access of men of 
different qualifications to his table ; who were each 
employed the rest of the day at his particular work 
or study. There, no man*s talents were misplaced, 
none was honoured with an undue preference ; the 
Scholar took his place near the Naturalist, and the 
Mathematician near the Antiquarian or the Painter^ 
Everyone found himself surrounded with objects 
capable of instructing him or exciting his emulation. 
. . . No foreigner of any learning, taste, or even 
curiosity ever came to London without being intro- 
duced to Dr. Mead ; it would have been a shame 
to return home without having seen him. On 
these occasions his table was always open, and united 
the magnificence of Princes with the pleasures of 
Philosophers." 

Mead never took a fee from a clergyman save on 
one occasion, when the Rev. Robert Leake, a Fellow 
of St. John's, Cambridge, came up to get his advice, 
but insisted on quoting Cheyne's opinion and pre- 
scriptions to him. *' Damn Cheyne and his regimen," 
said Mead, " follow my prescriptions and I'll set you 
up ! " Mr. Leake accepted his advice, but could not 
resist asking whether he had not better, at the same 
time, continue Cheyne's medicine ; whereupon the 
great doctor waxed wroth and charged him ten guineas 
for his contumacy. The fee was reluctantly paid, and 
Mr. Leake went away a poorer but a wiser man. Dr. 
Mead, however, having given him his lesson and " set 
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him up/' returned six guineas at a later visit ; so the 
reverend Fellow cannot be said to have paid too much 
for wisdom and a cure. 

Richard Mead was recognised and honoured as the 
head of his profession, as RadclifFe had been before 
him. When plague again threatened an invasion the 
Lords of the Regency sought his counsel through 
Craggs, the Secretary of State ; and when Mead 
ultimately decided that the disease must be considered 
a "contagious distemper/' quarantine was promptly 
ordered. The doctor numbered Pope and Newton, 
Arbuthnot and Garth, and many other noted names, 
among his friends ; his learning and intellectual activi- 
ties were great, and his ." nervous liquor,'* which he 
took to be the integral quantity of the " universal 
elastic matter " diffused through space, is surely a fine 
forecasting of the theory of the ether. 

In Drama. Richard Suett, Comedian. 

The players in St. Evremond's satirical operettas 
were not the only Thespians in Paradise Row. In 
1755 Richard Suett was born in Chelsea, and in 
1769, at the age of fourteen, he sang at Ranelagh 
Gardens, within a stone's throw of the Row. When 
he became a leading member of the Drury Lane and 
Haymarket companies he left Chelsea for a while, 
but returned there in his later years. " Dicky " Suett 
began life as a Westminster chorister ; but, as Lamb 
says, " he was not altogether of that timber out of 
which cathedral seats and sounding boards are 
hewed." He was the principal low comedian of 

G 
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Drury Lane during the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, and figured in almost every 
comedy of note played during that period, from 
Dogberry and Shallow to Grizzle and Gibbet. He 
was the successor and understudy of William Parsons, 
and the precursor of Charles Mathews. Kemble said 
of his "Weazer* in the Wheel of Fortune^ "I 
have acted the part with many Weazels, and good 
ones too, but none of them could work up my passions 
to the pitch Suett did ; he had a comical impertinent 
way of thrusting his head into my face which called 
forth all my irritable sensations.'' 

But the warmest eulogies of Suett's merit come 
from the pen of Charles Lamb, who has written a 
charming little appreciation of his art. He calls him 
the Robin Goodfellow of the stage, and says that he 
was known, like Puck, by his note. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! 
sometimes deepening to Ho ! Ho ! Ho ! with an 
irresistible accession. ..." Thousands of hearts yet 
respond to the O La ! of Dicky Suett, brought back 
to their remembrance by the faithful transcript of his 
friend Mathew's mimicry.'' 

Wilkinson, who saw him as a lad at Ranelagh, and 
at once perceived bis worth, speaks of him as possessor 
of a most unpromising pair of legs, and Lamb con- 
firms this : — 

" Care that troubles all the world was forgotten in 
his composition. Had he had but two grains (nay, 
half a grain) of it, he would never have supported 
himself upon those two spider's strings which served 
him (in the latter part of his unmixed existence) as 
legs. A doubt or a scruple must have made him 
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totter, a sigh have puffed him down ; the weight of 
a frown had staggered him, a wrinkle had made him 
lose his balance. But on he went, shambling upon 
those airy stilts of his, with Robin Goodfellow 
* thorough brake thorough briar,' reckless of a 
scratched face or a torn doublet. Shakespeare fore- 
saw him when he framed his fools and jesters. They 
have all the true Suett stamp, a loose and shambling 
gait, a slippery tongue ; in words, light as air, venting 
truths deep as the centre ; with idlest rhymes lagging . 
concert [is this Lamb or his printer ?], when busiest 
singing with Lear in the Tempest, or Sir Toby at the 
buttery-hatch." 

It is to be feared that latterly there were other 
things than doubts and frowns that made him " tot- 
ter '* and " lose his balance." Leigh Hunt was told 
that " Mr. Suett used always to be really drunk when 
he performed a drunkard," and it seems probable that 
he was equally realistic on a good many other occa- 
sions. He spent, we learn, much time in public- 
houses, was a good singer and story-teller in social 
circles, and his breakfast table was always garnished 
with bottles of rum and brandy. 

It does not seem clear that Suett's original wit was 
always of the true metal, but he had the saving grace 
of humour, which he exercised in playing upon his 
own follies and vices ; he was considered a great 
adept in the arts of make-up ; his facial distortions 
were remarkable, and he was fond of " gag." 

From these gathered scraps of characterisation one 
can, I think, get a pretty good idea of the kind of man 
that was Mr. Richard Suett ; a true son of the stage, 

6 2 
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jovial, generous, Aon-vivant; at one moment — to use the 
thread-bare phrases which seem to suit his characters 
— " the life and soul of the party,'' at another, stag- 
gering homeward on those insufficient legs of his at 
dawn, " his own worst enemy." He always shared 
his mite with the unfortunate, and he was buried 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. What more would you 
have ? 



In Theology. Joseph Blanco White. 

Through an autograph letter in one of the mis- 
cellany portfolios at Chelsea Public Library, we are 
able to claim gentle Blanco White amongst residents 
in our little Row. 

It is dated from " Paradise Row, Chelsea, June 9th^ 
1826," and is addressed to the Rev. Richard Jenkyns, 
D.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
which had just conferred on White the degree of 
M.A., in recognition of his services to the Church. 
The letter is a gracefully worded expression of his 
gratitude, and concludes thus : 

" Those only who have experienced the power of 
early academic habits and collegiate attachments, 
those who recollect the value which youth gives to 
literary distinctions, those alone can conceive the 
regrets which, during a long residence among you, I 
must have hourly felt ; and such alone can imagine 
the delight which the adoption into your noble 
university has given me." 

A few months after this letter was penned, Joseph 
Blanco White went to settle at Oxford as a member 
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of Oriel. There he met Newman, Pusey, Hurrell 
Froude, and other leaders of the Oxford Movement 
of later years, as well as Arnold, Whately, Nassau 
Senior, Southey, and Coleridge. Convinced on the 
one side by the Roman Catholics and advanced party 
that orthodox dogma rested, and must rest, on 
authority, and persuaded, on the other hand, by the 
Protestants that Church authority was indefensible, 
Blanco White took refuge in Unitarianism, which 
seemed to him the only citadel available between 
these contending convictions. Feeling himself driven 
by this step to leave Whately's hospitable Dublin 
roof, he settled eventually in Liverpool, where, 
always more or less " hard up,** and always exercising 
the minds of his many friends to provide him with a 
competence, he spent the remainder of his days. 
He was the author of the Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man in Search of a Religion^ and various other 
theological work which was much read in its day ; 
but, as every one knows, it is not to these volumes, 
but to the fourteen lines of a single sonnet " To 
Night " that Blanco White owes immortality. " It 
is strange,** says William Sharp, " that the man who 
wrote this should do nothing else of any importance ; 
and its composition must either have been a 
magnificent " fluke,** or the outcome of a not very 
powerful poetic impulse coming unexpectedly, and 
in a moment to white heat, and there exhausting 
itself for ever.*' Coleridge spoke of it as '* the finest 
and most grandly conceived sonnet in our language ** ; 
and later Leigh Hunt wrote that in point of thought 
it " stands supreme, perhaps, above all in any 
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language ; nor can we ponder it too deeply, or with 
too hopeful a reverence." 

And so, once again, we proudly claim for Paradise 
Row its Poet's Corner. 

** Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun ! or who could find 

Whilst flowV and leaf and insect stood revealed 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? ** 



V. ARTISTS. 

Elizabeth Blackwell and her Husband. 

Of artists of the stricter sect, the names of 
several have been associated with our Row, though 
none of the first flight. The most interesting of 
them, I think, was Mrs. Blackwell, the wife of that 
strange ill-fated Scotsman who, after studying at 
Leyden under the great Boerhaave, and practising for 
a while as a physician in London, threw up his pro- 
fession and started again as a printer, with the result 
that he was very shortly thrown into prison for debt. 
It was at this juncture that Elizabeth Blackwell's 
plucky temperament asserted itself. Undismayed by 
the domestic crash, she immediately set to work upon 
the production of a " Herbal ** for which she had been 
told there was a market. She had some talent for 
drawing, and settling down in Swan Walk, just 
opposite the Physic Garden, in 1734, she obtained 
the assistance of Mr. Rand, who was one of the heads 
of the Apothecaries' Company, and gained regular 
access to the Garden for the purpose of drawing the 
^ Physical Plants '' from life. 

During the next four or five years she worked so 
steadfastly here that she was able, in 1739, to com- 
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plete and publish her Curious Herbal^ which contained 
500 illustrations of the rarest plants in the Garden, all 
drawn, and many of them engraved on copper, and the 
prints coloured by her own hand. It was a most 
courageous enterprise, and well deserved the great 
success which it achieved, and which enabled her 
husband to return to Chelsea, where for a while he 
lived in respect and contentment. 

But Alexander's was a roving spirit, to one thing 
constant never. An offer from Sweden tempted him 
to go out there, and he was appointed physician to 
the King. The last act is brief and tragic enough ; 
and is told in a short extract from the Gentleman's 
Magazine : " Sweden, July 29 [1747] was beheaded 
at Stockholm Dr. Blackwell the Physician. He con- 
fessed some secrets to Dr. Folstadius, a Protestant 
clergyman, which the torture could not extort. It is 
said he prayed with great devotion ; but that having 
laid his head wrong, he remarked jocosely that, being 
his first experiment, no wonder that he should want a 
little instruction." 

It seems he had become implicated in some revo- 
lutionary schemes, was found guilty of high treason, 
and sentenced to be broken alive upon the wheel ; 
and that he was actually put to the torture, to pro- 
duce a confession, before being beheaded. The im- 
putations cast upon his Britannic Majesty during 
Blackwell's trial led to the recall of our ambassador 
from Sweden. 

The whole story is somewhat of a mystery. It is 
evident that Blackwell was on terms of some intimacy 
with King Frederick I, and it is possible that he was 
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foolishly inveigled into the conspiracies of the Hats 
and the Caps, who, though rival factions, were agreed 
to make the aristocracy the real rulers of the country. 
In his last statement he says : 

" As I am a dying man, in those circumstances 
where falsehood can avail me nothing, I declare I 
never intended, plotted, or contrived any alteration or 
disturbance of the Swedish Constitution, nor ever 
received any encouragement whatsoever on that hand 
from any Power whatever, as has been falsely sur- 
mised '* ; and he goes on to claim the forgiveness of 
all those who may be any ways scandalised by the 
ignominious death to which his folly has brought 
him. 

Folly indeed of the maddest it must have been ; 
for what can have induced an English physician to 
embroil himself and risk his head over the political 
squabbles of Count Tessin and Copenhagen it is hard 
to conceive. 

Of his poor wife's later years we find no record. 
Both Mr. Rand, the demonstrator to the Society, and 
Philip Miller helped her in every possible way in 
the completion of T^he Curious Herbal ; and the Col- 
lege of Physicians accepted a copy and gave her a 
public testimonial. Mrs. Blackwell survived her 
ill-fated husband for eleven years, which she pro- 
bably spent in Chelsea ; and she was buried in the 
Old Churchyard on October 27th, 1758. 
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John Eccardt, Portrait Painter. 

John Giles Eccardt, the German portrait painter, 
pupil and assistant of Jean Baptiste Vanloo, came to 
live in Paradise Row " on retiring from business/' 
and he died there in October 1779. His art, one 
cannot help feeling, was very largely a "business" 
with him. He worked on Vanloo's big canvases 
with faithful energy, and in due course he " succeeded 
to his practise and his house in Covent Garden." 
All this is refreshingly business-like. Horace Walpole 
took him up and employed him to paint a series of 
portraits of himself and the circle of his friends at 
Strawberry Hill, several of which were engraved 
and reproduced in Cunningham's edition of the 
" Correspondence." Amongst his other portraits 
were one of Dr. Middleton, which is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, two of Mistress WofEngton, and 
one of Lady Maria Churchill. One cannot find 
any word of enthusiasm about Eccardt^s work. 
Lionel Cust describes his canvases as *' carefully 
executed," and Redgrave says his paintings " showed 
little of the genius of a master." His patron, Horace 
Walpole, addressed a poem entitled " The Beauties " 
to him in 1746, but even he destroys the value of his 
praise by saying he resented its being printed, and 
had never written anything he esteemed less. 
Walpole intended to issue an engraving of Eccardt's 
portrait of Gray now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, as frontispiece to the Strawberry Hill issue 
of the " Odes " ; but Gray adjured him to forbear. 
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and declared that had he opened a copy and found 
it there he would have had a fit of palsy ; so the 
precious print was withdrawn. Poor Eccardt ! 
These praises are unkindly faint. John Giles, 
however, or Johannes iEgidius, as he should more 
correctly be styled, continued his studied manner and 
careful execution very contentedly. He did better, 
for he married his landlady of Henrietta Street and 
retired with her, and a competence, to Paradise Row, 
where he spent the remainder of his days in peace 
and quietude, independent of patrons and freed from 
the " trammels of business." 

Samuel Cotes, Miniaturist. 

Another minor artist who retired from active life 
to live and die in Paradise Row was Samuel Cotes, 
son of the Mayor of Gal way, and younger brother of 
the better known Frances Cotes, the portrait painter 
whom Hogarth maliciously declared to be a better 
artist than Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Samuel was a devoted brother, and was encouraged 
by the great success of Frances to throw over 
medicine — to the study of which he had been 
educated — and take up miniature painting. 

In doing so he evidently found his vocation, and 
he became one of the first miniature painters of his 
time. His portrait of his brother, done from 
memory after his death, is the only extant likeness 
of him. Dr. Williamson says his miniatures "are 
not of especially high merit, but are sound, good 
portraits on a very minute scale. His work was 
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particularly popular for setting in gold, in bracelets^ 
or the bands of black velvet so fashionable in his 
time, and the settings are often to be found retaining 
the holes in the frames by which they were fastened. 
The work of Cotes is generally signed with his 
initials, and his portraits are often on a pale blue 
or pale green ground, sometimes on a background 
almost white. The flesh tints in them have generally 
faded, as the miniatures have been exposed by 
constant wear to too strong daylight." 

John Collet, Artist. 

John Collet, the disciple of Hogarth, must also be 
claimed amongst the artists of Paradise Row, though 
Redgrave says that it was in Cheyne Row that he 
died. But Faulkner asserts that he resided for a long 
time in Paradise Row, and died there in 1780 ; and 
as he was himself a neighbour and contemporary, his 
statement may well be accepted. In habit and con- 
verse he is described as " shy and grave " ; but these 
epithets cannot be applied to his pictures, which are 
certainly vigorous, and have been dubbed vulgar. 
T!he Female Bruisers may be taken as a typical 
example ; and the humour may be described as 
Hogarthian. They made telling (and selling) prints, 
and Goldar, Bowles, and Sayer did well by them. So 
probably did Mr. Collet ; who, with the help of a 
legacy from a relative, achieved an independent 
fortune, "maintained a very respectable character,*' 
and showed Paradise Row how to be shy. 
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William Hamilton, R.A. 

A nook in Paradise Row has also been offered by 
Faulkner to William Hamilton, R.A., whose father 
lived in Chelsea, and acted as deputy to Robert 
Adam, the architect. After studying in Italy under 
Zucchi as a boy, he became an Academy student and 
a painter both of portraits and historical subjects ; 
his Mrs. Siddons as Lady Randolph among the 
former, and the Queen of Sheba entertained by 
Solomon in the latter, being amongst his best work. 
His style was " light, airy, and pleasant," and Boy- 
dell employed him to illustrate his Shakespeare. He 
was elected Associate in 1784, and Academician five 
years later ; and he died of fever after but three days* 
illness in 1801. Chelsea, the home of artists, will 
read unblushingly, and inwardly digest this, his bio- 
grapher's double-barrelled encomium : — '* He was a 
man of great affability and gentleness ; his politeness 
covered no insincerity nor his emulation envy. He 
was one of the few artists we have personally known 
who spoke with high respect of his brethren, and 
was equally respected by them for his amiable 
temper." 

South Kensington Museum contains three ex- 
amples of his work, namely, two water-colour 
drawings, and Lord Fitzgibbon's State carriage, of 
which he painted the panels ; and there are three or 
iour of his paintings in Sir John Soane's Museum in 
JLincoln*s Inn Fields. 
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Charles Keene. 

Proudly does Paradise Row claim to have housed 
for a time Charles Keene, the great Punch artist and 
etcher. Keene's was a singularly uneventful life, and 
he died unmarried, in 1 891, at the age of sixty-eight. 
He began drawing for the Illustrated London News in 
1842, and in 1851 he made his first appearance in 
Punch. Nine years later he was called to a seat at 
the staff dinner-table, and for more than thirty years 
his work contributed regularly to the^-amusement of 
the public and the delight of artists. When Leech 
died, in 1864, Keene's work took the most important 
place of its kind. He was — as who can look at his 
drawings and deny — a great humorist ; but his fund 
of incidents and jests was largely contributed to by 
Joseph Crawhall, who had long been in the habit of 
jotting down such subjects, and from whom Keene 
took the inspiration of over 200 of his best sketches. 
Menzel, his great contemporary, found him out soon 
after he joined the Punch staff, and at once became 
a regular subscriber, in order to enjoy his weekly 
contributions. 

Considering that Charles Keene is placed by 
artists absolutely in the foremost place amongst 
English black and white draughtsmen in his genre^ 
and that his work gave delight to thousands every 
week for over a quarter of a century, his name 
and personality were strangely little known, and few 
outside the ranks of artists even knew to whom the 
familiar " C.K.'* signature belonged. Mr. Layard, 




Charles Keene. 

From a pen-and-ink drawing by himself. 
By permission of T. G. Bain, Esq. 
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his biographer, has attributed this lack of recognition 
to his unconventionality. " He drew his models 
exactly as he saw them, not as he knew the world 
wanted to see them ; and found enough subtle 
humour in nature, seized at the most humorous 
moments, to satisfy him. He never required his 
models to grin through a horse collar as Gillray did, 
or to put on their company manners, as was Du 
Manner's wont." I confess I find this a very 
unsatisfactory explanation, for surely this perfect 
naturalness of his work, and the incvitableness of his 
situations, is precisely their strongest claim to our 
instant appreciation and delight. One must rather, 
it is to be feared, find in the public ignorance of 
and apathy towards Keene but one more in the 
long roll of instances of genius shining and passing 
without honour in its own country, where fashion 
and reclame have in art so often claimed the pas. 

Of his lodgings and manner of living in Paradise 
Row the following account is given in Mr. Layard's 
life : — "In 1873 Keene changed his quarters for 11, 
Queen's Road West. The new studio was part of a 
charming old house now no longer standing, having 
been pulled down some years later for the purpose of 
prolonging Tite Street into Tedworth Square. Soon 
after Keene removed there Mr. F. Wilfred Lawson, 
the well-known artist, took the whole house, Keene 
continuing to occupy two of the rooms. Here he 
massed together that extraordinary miscellaneous col- 
lection of properties, the general effect of which 
nobody who ever saw them is likely to forget ; old^ 
swords, iron gauntlets, a full-sized headless barrel of 
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a wooden horse and saddle for an equestrian sitter, a 
wardrobe of female dresses of archaic and most 
unbecoming patterns, coats and waistcoats of various 
rustic types, drawing-boards, books, and countless 
folios of prints, collected ever since he was a boy, all 
heaped together in bewildering confusion." 

Keene moved from Paradise Row to No. 239, 
King's Road, Chelsea, a large dreary house at the 
corner of Glebe Place, in 1879, and there he 
continued to work till his last illness, ten years 
later. He suffered latterly from acute dyspepsia 
and rheumatism, from which, after two years of 
great suffering, most courageously borne, he died 
in 1891. 

He was an enthusiastic musician, belonged to 
many of the leading choirs and Glee Clubs in 
London, and was an industrious collector of, and 
performer on, the bagpipes. His etched work is 
extremely scarce, but is classed by M. Bracquemond 
for its freedom and largeness of drawing amongst 
modern etchings of the first rank. 

" He was,** says Mr. F. W. Whyte, " uncompro- 
mising in his endeavours to make his every sketch a 
work of art, and by the use of inks of various 
gradations of blackness and greyness, of rough 
paper to break up his lines, and sometimes of a 
pointed stick to help out his pen, he succeeded in 
producing effects which remain the wonder and 
the despair of his brother illustrators who keep the 
rules." 

Keene was a born Bohemian and old bachelor, a 
grim and solemn humorist, and a great smoker. His 
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friends found something of the Spaniard, rather than 
the Celt, in his look and manner, through the grave 
stolidity of which a joke or a humorous situation 
broke like a flash of lightning, suddenly irradiating 
with laughter an atmosphere that may at first have 
seemed almost severely formal. 
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VI. ORMONDE HOUSE. 

At the outset of our pilgrimage we mentioned 
Ormonde House, the long old mansion at the north- 
east end of the Row, with its eight windows looking 
across to the stable yard of the Royal Hospital, and 
its quaint old wooden balcony along the first floor at 
the back, with a flight of steps leading down into 
the garden behind. It seems that the first Duke of 
Ormonde had a house in Chelsea, for the local 
fishermen are chronicled as having sold to his 
Duchess, in June 1664, a salmon weighing 13^ lbs. ; 
but whether or no they were actually then living 
here is not clear. 

From Mr. Davies' careful investigations we gather 
that Robert Butler, who was the owner of Shrews- 
bury House about the end of the seventeenth century, 
also possessed two houses in Paradise Row, in one of 
which he was himself living, while the other had 
been occupied by " the late Countess of Bristol." This 
I take to have been one of the third Earl's two wives, 
probably Rachel, daughter of Sir Hugh Windham. 
The first of these houses Butler left to his wife, the 
second to his son Edward ; and Mr. Davies appears 
to think (though on what grounds he does not 
explain) that this was Ormonde House. If so, it 
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would seem to have been built about 1691 by a 
Chelsea mason named Thomas Hill, who carried out 
much of the principal stonework at the Royal 
Hospital, and who took a sixty-one years* lease of the 
land from Lord Cheyne. 

Lord Pelham. 

Of Sir Thomas, who became in 1706 the first 
Baron Pelham,* of Loughton, and who is mentioned by 
Bowack as living in Paradise Row in 1705, not very 
much need be said. His name first appears as 
occupant of what was afterwards known as Ormonde 
House, in 1701. He was a great Sussex Whig, 
M.P. for Lewes, Commissioner of Customs, and, later, 
of the Treasury, and finally '^ Vice-Admiral of the 
Coast of Sussex." His mother was Lucy, daughter 
of Robert Sidney, second Earl of Leicester, and his 
wife was the Lady Grace Holies, a daughter of the 
Earl of Clare. His eldest son, having been adopted 
by his uncle, John Holies, fourth Earl of Clare, took 
his name and title, and was afterwards also created 
Duke of Newcastle-on-Tyne and under-Lyne, and 
Baron Pelham of Stanmere, but dying without issue, 
all his many honours became extinct. 

Mary, Duchess of Ormonde. 

According to Faulkner, Mary, the wife of James, 
second Duke of Ormonde, lived here from about 
1730 to 1733. She was a Somerset, and daughter of 
the first Duke of Beaufort, who had lived at Chelsea 
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in a house on the site of Sir Thomas More's, which 
he greatly altered, and which was known as Beaufort 
House; and stood where Beaufort Street now runs 
down to the river and the bridge. The life of the 
Duchess must have been a dreary one here. Her 
husband, once the darling of the populace, was living 
in exile at Avignon, having fled, like Bolingbroke, 
abroad, when he might — or so it seems to-day — have 
weathered the storm and returned to power and 
prosperity at home. His was a life of strange 
uncertainties and misfortunes. Loyal to James up to 
a certain point, he had, on the fateful 25th of 
November 1688, taken his destiny into his hands ; and 
after supping with the King at Andover, had ridden 
forth into the night to join the Prince of Orange. 
His large Irish estates were confiscated, and his was 
the first name on the list issued in 1692, on the eve 
of the battle of La Hogue, of those to be specially 
excepted from any future pardon. 

He was present at the battle of the Boyne, 
commanded the English and Dutch forces against 
Cadiz in 1702, and succeeded Marlborough in com- 
mand of the Flanders campaign in 171 2, where, 
willingly or not, he carried out the dubious '' restrain- 
ing orders ** which crippled the war. To what 
extent he was implicated in Jacobite designs in the 
following years it is difl5cult to say. He held many 
honours on his return, including the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland (it was to him that Swift owed his 
Deanery of St. Patrick's), the Wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports, and a pension of ^^5,000. 

He was vociferously cheered by the crowds when 
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he appeared at the coronation of George I in 1 714 ; 
but beneath this show of loyalty he was toying with 
treason. Next year he was impeached ; and declin- 
ing all efforts of many friends to put matters right, 
he fled to France. Thenceforth he became an 
undoubted partisan of the Pretender, and even led a 
disastrous expedition to Plymouth, and commanded 
a Spanish Armada which sailed from Cadiz for the 
destruction of these realms, but was itself destroyed 
by a twelve days* hurricane. 

The rest of his days were spent in exile in Spain 
and France, but after his death at Madrid in 1745, 
his body was brought back to rest in Henry VH's 
chapel at Westminster. Not by any means a great 
man, in any essential sense ; but a great gentleman, 
whom neither the offer of stately domains in Spain 
could win to the Church of Rome, nor his Protestan- 
tism allow him to persuade the Pretender to abandon 
his allegiance to that church. Though all his estates 
were forfeited, and a reward of ;^ 10,000 was offered 
for his capture, his brother the Earl of Arran was 
subsequently allowed to take them up. The Duke 
was certainly a man of the grand manner, patriotic, 
proud and popular ; and Ormonde House carried a 
great name in these early days. We must now note 
its gradual descent towards a much humbler end. 

The Maritime School. 

In 1777 " The Maritime School on the Banks of 
the Thames near London " was founded here " with 
a view to qualify scholars to serve as officers in the 
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Royal Navy/* The little volume of Rules and 
Regulations of this school is full of entertainment, 
and is well worth perusal as showing how these 
things were managed 1 30 years ago. 

It begins with a charming little steel engraved 
frontispiece in which a comely mother is discovered 
seated by a monument, one arm surrounding a laurel- 
wreathed urn, and the other about her fair-haired 
boy, who already carries a sword. Beneath is the 
following lovely verse : — 

" The mourning Widow shews her darling son 
Where arts are taught and Reverence paid to Laws 
Marking the course his gallant Father run 
The' he should fall in the same glorious cause." 

While behind is a portal inscribed, *' Maritime 
School." An "N. B." follows:— 

The school is denominated T^fie Maritime School 
on the Banks of the Thames near London^ as dis- 
tinguished from the Royal Naval Academy at 
Portsmouth Dock. It is truly on the banks of the 
Thames, being in Paradise Row, Chelsea, on the 
waterside, on a fair, healthy, detached spot. It is an 
old house properly cleansed and fitted up, to contain 
twenty-six scholars, with the several officers and 
servants who are necessary to reside in the 
house." 

Next comes a " Letter Recommendatory of the 
Institution," which begins : " It is one of the sore 
calamities of life that a phrenzy of luxurious avarice 
or of proud ambition frequently prevails among 
nations. By what other name can we call War which 
tends so much to the destruction of the bounties of 
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heaven in the joyful fruits of industry, and even in 
life itself ? " 

The letter proceeds to explain the governor's 
motives in founding " a society of youths learning 
how to defend their country as their fathers did 
before them." The governors, it must be explained, 
are inviting subscriptions : or rather " send a copy 
in hopes the design will meet with your approbation 
and be favoured with some token of your protection." 
They hope the plan may hereafter be extended, but 
sagaciously add that "it is not in the nature of 
things that the fruits of such a plantation can ripen 
suddenly, though the gracious hand of Providence 
may, in a few years, spread its luxuriant branches 
and afford us an additional shelter against the 
inclement aspect of outrageous war ! " 

After a flowery " Introduction " we get to the 
" Principles on which the Maritime School is 
founded," and of these there are XXXIII. , including 
a disquisition on the value of a full code of rules 
and institutes, a disposal of the claims of possible 
rivals, such as the Portsmouth Academy, Greenwich 
Hospital School, and Christ Church Hospital School, 
and dissertations on naval strength and prowess, 
public love, the advantages of a seaport at a safe 
distance from the sea, and two dockyards in the 
neighbourhood ; the manifest evils of too much 
pocket money in promoting extravagant, voluptuous 
indulgences ; the wickedness of a want of awful 
respect for the sacred writings, which is here 
obviated by one of the pupils reading " a few verses 
(not exceeding six) in the New Testament, while 
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they arc at siipper," and by the vicar preaching a 
sermon at Chelsea once a year " pointed at the design 
and importance of this institution." 

The school is, we are assured, founded on 
parsimony, temperance, and a thirst for useful 
knowledge ; and the weekly pocket money is to be 
rigorously restricted to sixpence. 

Next come most elaborate rules for the government 
and courts of governors, a committee of Forty, 
a treasurer, a secretary, a matron, superintendent, 
etc., with various forms of petition for admittance, 
graduated fees (a sixty guinea class, and a ^^50 
in advance grade), and various forms of treasurer's 
letter to parents, and possible parents, on all 
conceivable occasions. 

A special feature of the practical education of the 
pupils was the erection in the yard at the back of 
Ormonde House of a full rigged vessel of sufficient 
size to permit of twenty-four cadets climbing into 
the shrouds ; with masts, sails, and tackle, " by which 
means they are exercised and taught the names and 
uses of the several blocks and rigging, masts, yards, 
etc., and to splice and knot." "They were also 
taught the use of firearms, exercised with small 
firelocks by a sargeant in the most proper manner, 
suited to their tender years " ; and were instructed, 
with the aid of a cannon, in the use of artillery* 
" While qualifying for the duties of warriors and 
navigators they also learn the French language, which 
may be useful to them in war, or as citizens of the 
world." 

Later on comes a delightfully high-flown form of 
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address, to be read by the captain of the school to a 
new pupil on his first admittance. It occupies eight 
pages and consists of twenty-two heads, reviewing the 
whole procedure and discipline of this glorious insti- 
tution, and ending with the pious ejaculation : — 
" 22 : — May the Almighty guide us in his paths and 
bring our learning, religion, and good manners to a 

glorious issue ! " Next comes a " Caution to 

leaving the School," containing seventeen paragraphs 
of unimpeachable admonitions to the departing pupil. 
Then there are " instructions for the preservation of 
mathematical instruments, clothes, etc." ; and a 
chapter on " Chastisements, if faults should happen," 
which is adroitly calculated to disarm devoted parents 
yet retain the privilege of " reprimanding in a very 
serious manner " ; and this is followed by " a speech 
occasionally addressed to any person of distinction who 
visits the scholars." " We beg leave to oiFer you the 
tribute of our sincere respect for the honour you now 
do us ; we earnestly intreat your protection of our 
school ; we all aspire at the honour of directing the 
British thunder against those who contest the empire 
of the sea ; your kindness will cheer our hearts and 
make our studies sweet ! " and so on at some length. 
Then follow prayers, or — we beg pardon — "The 
Religious CEconomy of the School," which is most 
fully set forth ; and next comes a quaint memorial 
Relative to the admission of a son of Captain Macart- 
ney who was killed in an action on the Dogger 
Bank. " If he is in health and willing, is between 
1 1 and 12 years of age, has had the small pox and 
can answer a question in the rule of three he is 
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admitted ; and we shall be ready in a week to receive 
him." 

Under the heading of amusements, we find that 
the boys had amongst other things compasses and 
drawing instruments, bits of ivory to express ships, 
so that they might play at seacraft, like a game of 
chess ; the use of the globes, and finally " running, 
walking, leaping, and swimming." 

There are several other chapters of regulations, 
concluding at last with a list of governors, officers, 
and subscribers, and, by way of appendix, a letter of 
twenty-seven closely printed pages from the Treasurer 
to his beloved ex-pupils, now in his Majesty's Navy. 

Jonas Hanway. 

I do not know that the Maritime School on the 
banks of the Thames gained a commanding place in 
the annals of scholastic fame ; and perhaps I have 
lingered too long over this quaint little volume, of 
which it is difficult to transcribe the humour con- 
veyed in its intense sense of importance and leisurely 
prolixity. I attribute pretty well the whole of it to 
the fluent pen of Mr. Jonas Hanway, the celebrated 
traveller, who was treasurer of the school in its 
earlier years. Hanway was the son of a Portsmouth 
victualler, and was born in 171 2. At the age of thirty 
he entered into a partnership with an English mer- 
chant in St. Petersburg ; and it was thence that he 
started on his great journey to the Caspian and Astra- 
bad, which he reached in three months by way of 
Moscow, Zuritzin, and Astrakan. Here he suffisred 
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great privations at the hands of the rebel, Hassan 
Bey ; but, after losing his goods, being attacked by 
pirates and detained by fever, he got back to Peters- 
burg after ten months' journeyings ; and, returning 
to London, published an interesting record of his 
travels. 

He is famous as the first Englishman to carry an 
umbrella in his native country ; and this he per- 
sistently did, in spite of the efforts of the jfehus to 
hoot and hustle him into conformity. He wrote an 
essay on tea, in which he declared that "what 
Shakespeare ascribes to the concealment of love is 
in this age more frequently occasioned by the use of 
tea," but here he met his match in Dr. Johnson. He 
also attacked the habit of tipping ; advocated solitary 
confinement for prisoners ; founded the Marine 
Society ; got an Act passed for the better treatment 
of parish infants ; and championed the cause of the 
poor little boy chimney-sweeps. He was a genuine 
and kindly philanthropist, though his writings "were 
apt " (as we have in some measure seen) " to run 
over into platitudinous moralisings." The motto of 
his Maritime School, which was ever borne on a 
medal upon the breast of its captain, was " We hope 
for glory." And dear old Hanway, if he did not 
achieve it through the XXXHI. Principles of his 
cherished Academy, has at least earned it from all 
posterity by his persistent Umbrella. 
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The School of Discipline. 

The Maritime School and its good ship Cumberland 
continued to " swivel, wear, and tack,*' under Bettes- 
worth and Francis, at least till 1829, when Faulkner's 
second edition was published ; but shortly thereafter 
it was succeeded by a " School of Discipline," 
founded by Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, the Quakeress 
minister and prison reformer, who, it is stated, 
brought half-a-dozen poor children here as early as 
1825. This inspiring woman, " the pathos of whose 
voice was almost miraculous, and melted alike the 
hardest criminals and the most impervious men of 
the world," was herself reduced to poverty by the 
bankruptcy of her husband in 1828, but she con- 
tinued to the end her duties as a minister and her 
philanthropic work ; and " it is only by carrying on 
the work begun by John Howard and this noble- 
hearted and high-souled woman, that we have 
realised the necessity for the adoption of more sensi- 
ble methods in the treatment of the most depraved 
class of the community." She it was who taught us 
that punishment must be remedial and reformatory, 
never vindictive ; and the great school of charitable 
workers and organisers of to-day must look back 
upon her as one of their noblest and most beautiful 
precursors. 

The little school went on through the greater part 
of last century, there being between forty and fifty 
girls there in 1869. It became a certified indus- 
trial school, to which children could be committed^ 
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by magistrate's warrant, who were found begging, 
homeless, or in evil company ; and many of us must 
remember having encountered the graduated proces- 
sion of its inmates out for a walk in their quaint 
bonnets and cloaks and clattering shoes. 

Thomas Faulkner, Bookseller and Historian. 

At the comer of Ormonde Row, just east of this 
house. No. I , Paradise Row, lived Thomas Faulkner, 
the historian of Chelsea. He was born in 1771, and 
came to Chelsea in 1795. The name of Mary 
Faulkner appears as a ratepayer in 1791, and his 
own in 18 10. He was one of the principal book- 
sellers in the district, and his shop here was, no 
doubt, an attractive rendezvous. He described him- 
self on his card as " Teacher of the French, Italian, 
and Spanish Languages, Translator of the Duke de 
Levis' Picture of England, and Author of the 
Histories of Chelsea, Kensington, and Fulham," 
and he was also a frequent contributor to the 
Gentleman's Magazine. His Historical and Topo-- 
graphical description of Chelsea and its Environs 
was published in 18 10, and dedicated to Brownlow, 
Bishop of Winchester. He had previously issued 
in 1805 An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Royal Hospital and Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea^ embellished with engravings and inter- 
spersed with biographical anecdotes, and the History 
of Chelsea was a development of this earlier venture. 
The book was published by subscription, and starts 
with a locally interesting list of the subscribers. 
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It is a thick volume of 460 pages, issued in rough 
paper boards, and printed in Chelsea by J. Tilling. 
Considering the circumstances of its production it 
was a praiseworthy venture, though containing a 
good deal of padding, which suggests that the worthy 
bookseller laid his shop wares under contribution 
when other material failed. 

The Fulham was published in 18 13, and 
dedicated to John, Lord Bishop of London ; and 
the Kensington^ inscribed to the King, and printed 
by D. Jaques of Chelsea, followed in 1820. My 
copy, in the original boards, bears the honour- 
able autograph of William Wilberforce, who is 
mentioned in the book as resident at Kensington 
Gore. 

In 1828 — 9 Faulkner published — first in seventeen 
monthly parts at half-a-crown each, and finally in 
two octavo volumes — a much enlarged and improved 
edition of the History of Chelsea, dedicated to Captain 
the Hon. George Cadogan, R.N., and also subscribed 
and printed by Tilling in Chelsea. 

In 1845 ^^^ ^^^ bookseller, who was then sixty- 
eight, issued his final work, The History and Antiquities 
of Brentford y Ealing^ and Chiswick^ which was dedicated 
to the Earl of Ilchester, a descendant of Sir Stephen 
Fox, and also printed in Manor Street, Chelsea, by 
T. Wilsher. 

Faulkner died in 1855, ^^^ ^^ buried in Brompton 
cemetery. His epitaph — which one may be pretty 
sure the old fellow wrote himself — ends : " Lector 
(it is spelt Ulcior, but no matter) si monumentum 
requiris, libros ejus diligenter evolve.*' 
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It is a bold challenge, and the Lector, in the 
course of his task, will find many occasions to smile 
over the laboured French and Latin quotations of 
the " Teacher of Foreign Languages " and the quaint 
irrelevancies of the busy old bookseller. 

But the fact remains that Thomas Faulkner did 
yeoman service in a somewhat unprofitable cause. 
Topographical histories may be a fascinating 
recreation, but very few, I fancy, have found them 
a profitable business ; and the harder the work, the 
more original and painstaking the research, the less 
likely is the pecuniary reward. 

It is work which may be tedious and must be 
slow, for while the happy and successful novelist is 
spinning the silken thread of his story from a teeming 
fancy as fast as his pen can travel, a single poor 
sentence of the topographer may often represent the 
barren yield of a long day at the British Museum or 
a week's correspondence with some distant representa- 
tive of a once famous name. 



The Duchess of Hamilton. 

Beside the deserted Duchess of Ormonde another 
duke's widow appears ^ to have had a home in 
Paradise Row, whose story recalls one of the most 
tragic incidents in Queen Anne's reign. 

^ According to Faulkner ; but the evidence of the rate-books 
would appear to locate the Duchess a little further west, near the 
corner of Little (now Upper) Cheyne Row, in a house adjoining, 
and just east of, Sir John Munden's house, afterwards known as 
Orange House, the site of which is now covered by the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
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This was Elizabeth Hamilton, the only child and 
heiress of Digby Lord Gerard, and wife of James 
Douglas, the fourth Duke of Hamilton, and leader of 
the parliamentary and national party. 

Elizabeth Hamilton was a niece of Charles Gerard, 
Earl of Macclesfield, and her widowhood was the 
climax of a complicated lawsuit which Lord Mohun 
had carried on for several years, both against her 
husband and the crown, for possession of the Earl's 
real estate at his death. 

On the 13th November, 171 2, the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Mohun met in the course of 
these protracted proceedings in the chambers of one 
of the masters in chancery. In one heated moment 
at this meeting, the fire which had smouldered on 
year after year blazed suddenly and fiercely into a 
fatal flame. Hamilton said of a witness named 
Whitworth that there was no truth nor justice in 
him ; and Mohun the duellist — who had been 
declared guilty of murder at the age of seventeen, 
and might well have been hanged for it on at least 
two subsequent occasions — immediately retorted that 
Whitworth was an honest man, " and has as much 
truth as your Grace." Hamilton made no reply, and 
the incident had apparently ended ; but next day 
General Macartney called on him on behalf of Lord 
Mohun. 

A Celebrated Duel. 

The Duke named Colonel Hamilton as his second, 
and the duel, of which the story was afterwards told 
in a shoal of pamphlets and chap-books, took place 
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near the cakehouse by the ring in Hyde Park, in the 
early dawn of the following morning (November 
15 th). Piecing together the evidence of the 
witnesses called at the inquest and trial, one gets a 
vivid picture of the tragic doings in the misty half- 
light of that chill November morning. Hamilton 
and Mohun had met in the Rose Tavern the 
previous evening by Marcartney's contrivance, he 
hoping — so he afterwards said — to have brought 
about some sort of reconciliation ; but they had 
passed each other by without speaking. The Duke 
was up by four o'clock in the morning, and drove 
to Colonel Hamilton's lodgings, awakened him, and 
drove back with him, first to get his "mourning 
sword," and then to one of the park entrances. The 
coachman knocked at the lodge door and asked for 
some mulled wine, but the keeper refused to serve 
him, muttering that such untimely visitors boded no 
good. When they arrived at the place appointed, 
Mohun and Macartney were already there. Mohun 
declared that the seconds should not (as was not 
unusual) engage ; but Macartney demurred to this 
self-denying ordinance, upon which the Duke turned, 
and pointing to Colonel Hamilton said, "There is 
my friend. He will take a share in my dance." 

Of what followed in the next few seconds the 
exact truth will never now be known ; but a keeper, 
a labourer who was wheeling a barrow, and a groom 
who was exercising a horse in the ride, were 
witnesses of part. Lord Mohun and Duke Hamil- 
ton jumped the ditch dividing the road from the 
grass, threw off their cloaks, drew their swords, and 
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attacked at once on the grass under the trees. Bitter 
blood was up on both sides, and they rushed 
madly at each other, lunging furiously, scarce 
attempting to parry, and " fighting like enraged 
lions/' Each had given the other three terrible 
wounds when Hamilton ran his sword clean through 
Mohun's body. Mohun fell ; and the Duke, bleed- 
ing profusely, was bending over him, when with a 
dying effort Mohun stabbed Hamilton with his 
shortened sword, himself dropping dead immediately 
after. That, at least, seems the most probable of the 
witnesses' accounts. The two seconds, meanwhile, 
had crossed swords and engaged some thirty paces 
off; and Colonel Hamilton swore that, having dis- 
armed Macartney, and seeing the Duke fall, he ran 
to his assistance, and that while supporting him in 
his arms against a tree. Macartney, who had followed 
him, gave Duke Hamilton the murderous thrust 
from which he almost at once expired. At this 
moment the keeper and the labourer, armed with 
staves, ran in upon the group, demanding and taking 
the four bloodstained swords, which they broke or 
bent. 

Mohun lay dead. The Duke was half led, half 
carried, towards the cakehouse, but expired on the 
grass before they could reach it. Macartney walked 
with bent head and slow steps from the park, 
saying : " We have made a fine morning's work 
of it ! " 

They carried the Duke's body to his coach which 
stood awaiting him at the park entrance, and he was 
brought home to St. James's Square before eight 
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o'clock ; his poor Duchess being still asleep when 
they arrived, and ignorant of the whole awful 
affair. 

Swift's letter to Stella, written the very day of the 
duel, gives the touch of quick reality to it all. " I 
never saw so melancholy a scene," he writes, after 
spending two hours with the Duchess. *' She has 
moved my very soul. I am infinitely concerned for 
the poor Duke, who was a frank, honest, good- 
natured man. I loved him very well, and I think 
he loved me better. He had the greatest mind in 
the world to have me go with him to France." 

The Tory party seized on Colonel Hamilton's 
evidence, and the fact that Mohun, though not the 
aggrieved party, had sent the challenge, to turn the 
whole affair into a Whig conspiracy to prevent 
Hamilton's embassy to France ; and Swift endorsed 
this view. The Duchess offered a reward for 
Macartney's apprehension, but he escaped abroad, 
and it was not till 17 16 that he surrendered and 
took his trial. Colonel Hamilton, who had alreadv 
been himself tried and acquitted, gave evidence so 
contradictory and untrustworthy that he was forced 
to throw up his commission and leave the country. 
Macartney was found guilty, but only as an 
accessory ; he pleaded his clergy, and was " burnt in 
the hand " with a cold iron to prevent appeal, but 
Lord Chesterfield, who was present at the trial, 
declares that " though he was capable of the worst, 
he was guiltless of that, as I myself can testify ; " 
and this seems to have been the general opinion, for 
he was speedily restored to favour, made Colonel of 
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the Scots Fusiliers, and afterwards commanded the 
forces in Ireland. 

The Duchess survived her ill-fated husband for 
thirty-two years, and became a very intimate friend 
of Swift, who mentions her frequently in his journal 
to Stella. He declared she talked too much, was a 
plaguey detractor, and had a diabolical temper ; that 
she raged, stormed and railed, and was the devil of 
a teaser. But this is only pretty P. D. F. R.'s way ; 
they were great friends, really, ever since that fateful 
November morning, and he visited her constantly ; 
and his letters to Stella after the duel show how 
tenderly he felt for her. A great rabble collected 
about their house in St. James's Square when the 
Duke's body was brought home, and the Duchess 
was removed, stupefied by the shock, to a lodging in 
the neighbourhood. " They would have removed 
her to another more convenient," Swift writes, " but 
I would not sufli^er it, because it had no room 
backward, and she must have been tortured with the 
noise of the Grub Street screamers mentioning her 
husband's murder in her ears." 

It is altogether a strange and tragic episode, and 
those who have most carefully examined its details 
seem inclined to think that there was something 
more in it than a mere duel provoked by a notorious 
bully, exasperated by the law's delays. 



VII. THE SHIP HOUSE. 

A LITTLE northward of Ormonde House there stood, 
in its own garden, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, another fine old house, known as the Ship 
House, of which very little is on record. Faulkner says 
that it was supposed to have been originally a 
tavern, frequented by the workmen who were 
employed in building the Royal Hospital, but he 
gives no authority for this tradition, which, however, 
sounds probable, and the more so that I find on Dr. 
King's own manuscript map the Count (? Courts 
i.e. College Court) Brickyard figures close to the 
house. 

In a memorandum book of my great-great- 
grandfather's, Robert Salusbury Cotton, F.R.S., is an 
entry, "April I2th, 1764. Dined with Sir Lynch 
Cotton and company at the Ship at Chelsea," which 
seems to prove that the house was, or had in its 
immediate neighbourhood, an inn at that date. 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

By some unfortunate oversight, when I was making 
my search through the earliest Parish Rate Books at 
the offices of the Guardians, I was not shown several 
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volumes of a much earlier date than those which 
were produced for me. Mr. Randall Davies, however, 
in a subsequent investigation, luckily got hold of 
these earlier volumes ; and consequently I am indebted 
to him — as previous notes have shown — for several 
valuable pieces of information which I was unable to 
obtain, but which he has fortunately secured, and 
most kindly placed at my disposal. Amongst these 
one of the most interesting is the evidence that the 
great father of natural philosophy. Sir Isaac Newton, 
was for about a year (1709 and 1710) the occupant 
of the Ship House. 

The re-publication of the Principia^ first issued in 
1687, was undertaken under the superintendence of 
Roger Cotes, fellow of Trinity, in 1709, and was not 
completed till 171 3, and it was doubtless at the Ship 
House that Newton was occupied in correcting and 
amplifying the earlier edition in preparation for its 
reissue. Cotes came to London to visit Newton in 
June, 1 709, impatient to begin the great work ; but it 
was not till September that he was able to obtain 
from Sir Isaac the first portion of the corrected 
transcript. 

Dr. Richard Bentley, who was preparing specimen 
pages and considering details of its format for the 
press, writes from Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
October 20, 1709, informing Sir Isaac that five sheets 
had just been finely printed ofl^, and adds : — 

" You need not be so shy of giving Mr. Cotes too 
much trouble. He has more esteem for you and 
obhgations to you, than to think the trouble too 
grievous ; but, however, he does it at my orders, to 
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whom he owes more than that, and so pray you be 
easy as to that. We will take care that no little slip 
in a calculation shall pass this fine edition. Dr. 
Clarke tells me you are thinking for Chelsea, where 
I wish you all satisfaction. I hope my picture at 
Thornhill's will have your last sitting before you leave 
the town." 

This letter was addressed " to Sir Isaac Newton, at 
his house in Jermin Street near St. James Church, 
London,'' and found him just moving to the Ship 
House, " near the College at Chelsea," where he 
remained till the end of September, 17 10, about 
which time he returned to town and took up his 
residence in Martin's Street, Leicester Square, where 
he resided till 1725; when, after a severe illness, he was 
moved to Orbell's Buildings, Campden Hill, Kensing- 
ton, where he died on March 20, 1727. 

The scope of Newton's genius, and the greatness of 
the throne he occupies in the realms of philosophy, 
are things difficult to appraise in words. He had 
many attributes of greatness. He was very generous, 
very modest, transparently honest, and fiercely wrath 
at the suspicion of duplicity in others. De Morgan, 
who was among his severest critics, can only end by 
saying that he was " an object of unqualified wonder 
and almost unqualified respect." In stature he was 
of middle height, his hair silvery white, his look not 
conveying at first any measure of the mighty brain 
behind ; his dress careless and untidy, his manner 
often extremely absent-minded, when his thoughts 
were deeply occupied. Just before his death he said 
that however his life's work might appear to others. 
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"To myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea shore and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary ; whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me." 

Bishop Burnet, who saw men very shrewdly, spoke 
of Newton as the whitest soul he ever knew. High, 
even among the greatest, indeed, he stands ; and it 
must rank among the chief glories of Paradise Row 
that it was here that the pages of the Principia 
received from his hands their full and perfected form. 

It is remarkable that no less than four Presidents 
of the Royal Society, whose presidencies extended 
over more than eighty years, were at one time or 
another associated with this Village Row. Here is 
the list : — 

P.R.S. 

John Earl of Carbery (Gough 

House) 1686 3 years in office 

Sir Isaac Newton (Ship House) . . 1703 24 years in office 
Sir Hans Sloane (Manor House and 

Physic Garden) '727 14 years in office 

Sir Joseph Banks (? Turret House) . 1778 41 years in office 

To these, as the builder of the beautiful Hospital 
adjoining the Row, one might almost add the name 
of Sir Christopher Wren (1680-2) for a fifth, or, — 
in point of time, — the first. 



Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester* 

Paradise Row would have fallen just short of its 
ubiquitous fame if it had been unable to claim a 
dignitary of the Church amongst its inhabitants. 
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Fletcher, the Bishop of London of Queen Elizabeth's 
day, whom Faulkner and other chroniclers had 
planted here, has been uprooted by more recent re- 
search ; but Edward Fowler, whose anti-papist zeal 
was rewarded in 1691 by his nomination to the see 
of Gloucester, took up his residence at the Ship 
House in 1711, and died there, in his eighty-third 
year, in 17 14. Fowler was a latitudinarian, and his 
Free Discourse and Holiness the design of Christianity 
brought him the commendation of Sheldon, who 
gave him a London Living (AUhallows, Bread Street) 
in 1673, and the hostility of Bunyan, who assailed 
him vigorously from Bedford gaol. In 1687 ^^ 
was the leader of the London Clergy in subscribing a 
general pledge against reading King James' Declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience. When Robert 
Frampton was deprived of the see of Gloucester as a 
non juror. Fowler took his place, but continued to 
hold his London Vicarage, and to supply a lecturer 
there when age incapacitated him from preaching 
himself. For three or four years from 1678 the 
Bishop carried on a correspondence with Henry 
More, the Cambridge Platonist, "supplying him 
with ghost stories as the empirical base of a spiritual 
philosophy" and to these, presumably, must be 
attributed the "ridiculous belief in witches and 
fairies" which Faulkner tells us he could not resist. 
He was evidently a divine of considerable breadth of 
view, and one is not surprised to find that some of 
his parishioners thought him " guilty of whigism " 
and prosecuted him for uncanonical practices. At 
the time of the Revolution, Fowler was even anxious 
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to consolidate the protestant church by a scheme for 
the comprehension of dissenters within its pale ; and 
he proposed in 1689 that the use of the Athanasian 
Creed should be left optional in revising the Prayer 
Book ; but this alteration it was eventually deemed 
advisable to postpone. Hinc ilia lachryma to-day ! 

The Duke of Kent. 

Somehow or other Paradise Row seems to have 
had a knack of leading its noble tenants into the 
Valhalla of Burke's " Extinct, Dormant, and Sus- 
pended Peerages." We have already seen that 
Edward Howard, Duke of Norfolk, found himself 
there, and the Earl of Carbery, and Lord Pelham's 
son ; and now we find that Henry Grey, the twelfth 
Earl and first Duke of Kent, who was living in Para- 
dise Row in 1715, left it to enter the same illustrious 
but sombre realms. The Duke of Kent, who was 
raised from the marquisate in 1706, was one of the 
Commissioners entrusted with the government of the 
kingdom on Queen Anne's death, pending the com- 
ing of George I, who received him with great 
favour, and entrusted him with various high offices 
of State. George H, at whose coronation he carried 
St. Edward's staffl, made him Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Bedfordshire, where, at Wrest 
House, was a very ancient seat of the Grey family. 
The Duke was very fond of this place, and gave 
much noble entertainment in its fine banquet hall, 
generally preceded by his favourite game of bowls on 
the adjoining green. All the Duke's sons predeceased 
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him, without issue ; but his daughter, Amabel, mar- 
ried a son of the Earl of Breadalbane, and their 
daughter. Lady Jemima Campbell, married Philip 
York, Lord Hardwicke's son and heir, and became by 
him the mother of Lady Amabel York (who was 
created in 18 16 Countess de Grey), and the great- 
grandmother of the present Marquis of Ripon, Lord 
Privy Seal, who has thus appropriately returned to 
live at No. 9, Chelsea Embankment, within a few 
yards of the home of his Chelsea ancestress. 

Viscount Palmerston. 

Another nobleman, whose name appears in the 
parish books as a resident in our Row, and apparently 
in this house, in 1754, was Henry, first Viscount 
Palmerston, the eldest son of Sir John Temple, 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. Pal- 
merston was a strong supporter of Walpole's 
Ministry, and gave practical expression to the faith 
which was in him by offering Dr. William Webster 
^300 a year to convert the Weekly Miscellany into a 
ministerial organ. The waters of Bath cured his lord- 
ship of a very severe illness in 1736. He quarrelled 
with Swift — as did some others of his day — and corres- 
ponded with the Duchess of Marlborough, which was 
also not an unique distinction. At Charlton, in Wilt- 
shire, between Pewsey and Amesbury, there is still 
held annually, on the 30th of June, a feast to the 
threshers, which was instituted by Lord Palmerston 
in honour of one John Duck, a native of that place. 
To Eton College he presented four large volumes on 
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heraldry which had originally been painted for 
Henry VIIL Viscount Palmerston married first 
Anne Houblon, a daughter of the Governor of the 
Bank of England ; and secondly Isabella Gerard. He 
died at Chelsea on June loth, 1757, at the age of 
eighty-four ; and his grandson, who succeeded him in 
the title, married Miss Mee, the celebrated beauty, 
and became, by her, the father of the great statesman 
and Prime Minister. 

Later Occupants. 

The seventeenth century Ship House, whatever it 
originally was, seems to have been rebuilt early in the 
following century ; and subsequently to have been 
occupied as a school, under French management; 
MM. Ouiseau, Clement and Dr. Granet being its 
successive proprietors. 

The house was a very spacious one, and at the 
back was " one of the finest playgrounds in or about 
London " ; and there were between forty and fifty 
pupils, " sons of or nearly related to the nobility,'* 
when Faulkner wrote in 1829. 

This second house, which had eleven large 
windows facing Burton Court, a fine massive oaken 
door with carved side jambs, a square hall, and a 
grand staircase seven feet wide, with twisted balusters 
and easy steps, and large, lofty, panelled rooms 
throughout, was pulled down (I think) in the early 
eighties, and the present Durham House, was soon 
after built by Mr. Robert O'Hara ; whose friend 
and schoolfellow. Sir Bruce Maxwell Seton, Bart., 
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private secretary successively to the Earl of 
Northbrook, Earl de Grey, Lord Hartington, the 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord Ripon, Lord Aberdare, 
the Earl of Morley, the Rt. Hon. H. Childers, 
and Lord Sandhurst, is its present owner and 
occupant. 



VIII. WALPOLE HOUSE. 

Earlier History. 

We must now cross the Row from Ormonde House, 
and pick out something of the history of what must 
perhaps be regarded, politically, as the most important 
house of all we have to deal with, that, namely, which 
is now incorporated in the Royal Hospital Infirmary, 
but which is best known as Walpole's house, or villa. 

The land on which this house was built was part 
of that originally purchased by the Crown for the use 
of the Royal Hospital ; but was granted in 1690 on a 
sixty-one years' lease to William Jephson, who pre- 
sumably built this mansion on it, and through whose 
widow, who married Sir John Aubrey, Bart., it came 
into the hands of Edward Russell, Earl of Orford, 
Admiral of the Blue and the victor of Barfleur. 
From him it passed to Sir Richard Gough in 1714, 
and in 171 9, after another transfer, it passed into the 
possession of Sir Robert Walpole, who made it his 
regular summer residence for over twenty years 
from 1723. 

Walpole's Vilk 

During those years it is no exaggeration to say 
that much of the political history of England was 
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made in this beautiful house, which had a garden 
(part of the Great Sweed Court of the Hospital) of 
over four acres, extending down to the riverside, with 
a large conservatory, a banqueting house by the 
waterside, and a famous grotto decorated with shells, 
after the barbaric fashion of the time, concerning 
which we find poetic effusions in the Gentleman s 
Magazine : — 

Epigram on Presents of Sheik for Lady W- — Ip — is Grotto at Chelsea. 

" Shells by the Isles to Chelsea sent, 
(If Islanders mean ought) are meant 
Their fishing trade to represent. 
A curious emblem of the gains 
They choose instead of taking pains. 
Their Fish industrious Holland sells 
And they make present of their Shells.** 

Cole the Antiquary, Horace Walpole's correspon- 
dent, also refers to this far famed confection in a 
manuscript description of the Strawberry Hill 
pictures. Referring to the Houghton portrait of 
Lady Walpole, "by her, a grotto of shell," he 
says : — " I remember, when I was a school-boy at 
Eton, calling on Mr. Walpole at Chelsea, where Sir 
Robert, his father, then lived. I found him learning 
to draw, with Mr. Lens the painter with him ; and 
he then showed me a most beautiful grotto of Shell 
Work in the garden on the bank of the Thames, 
designed by his mother. Probably this alludes to 
that grotto." 

The biographies of two centuries ago fail often and 
irritatingly to givt us enough of those personal and 
domestic notes and records for which the topographer 
is always hunting ; and considering that the great 
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Minister spent a considerable part of each year at 
Chelsea till after his retirement in 1741, and that his 
memoirs and letters, and those of his son {pace the 
scandalmongers) Horace, fill volumes innumerable, 
particulars of their lives and doings at Paradise Row 
are not very numerous. We know that Queen Caro- 
line, that remarkable woman whom he so adroitly 
led, and who, with equal though very different adroit- 
ness, managed George II, and ruled England either 
through or without him, visited Walpole often at 
Chelsea, and that Lady Walpole's drawing-room, 
upon the beautiful ceiling of which the dear old 
pensioners rest their weary eyes as they lie in their 
infirmary ward awaiting " the last muster," must 
have witnessed many a curious conclave between Sir 
Robert and Her Majesty upon great affairs of State. 

In 1729 he gave a sumptuous entertainment to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and Court, in the splendid 
greenhouse which Sir John Vanbrugh, dramatist of 
the Relapse^ and architect of Blenheim, had built in 
his garden ; and the Monthly Chronicle tells of a 
special kitchen built for the occasion, with twenty 
fireplaces, in the stable-yard adjoining, and a fabulous 
show of dessert fruit. " After dinner Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family retired to the Banqueting-House 
on the River to drink Tea ; where were several Barges 
of fine musick playing at the Time. After which they 
returned to the Green House, where the illustrious 
company were entertained with a Ball, and after- 
wards supp'd in the same place." It must be allowed 
that Walpole treated his guests very thoroughly on 
this occasion ; and the river music was doubtless a 
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gallant concession on his part, for he hated fiddling, 
but knew that the Queen was a steady patron of 
Handel. Sir Robert had part of his fine collection of 
old Italian pictures in the house, and at one of his 
entertainments to the Queen Lady Walpole decorated 
the walls of the octagon summer-house by the river 
with them. 

One of Walpole's earliest Chelsea experiences has 
a special interest when one remembers that he was 
himself a man of extraordinary laxity in private 
morality, who blazoned his gallantries on every occa- 
sion, and whose table-talk was such, as Mr. Morley 
says, " as to-day would send all the ladies flying from 
the room!" His sister Dolly, who lived with 
them, disappointed in a love affair, and distracted by 
Lady Walpole's jealousy, extravagance, and ill- 
temper, formed a dangerous intimacy with Lord and 
Lady Wharton, whose house and park were on the 
site of the present Danvers Street and Elm Park 
Gardens. They were a very undesirable couple (if 
we are to accept Swift's estimate of them), gambling, 
profligate, and impious ; but poor Dolly took advan- 
tage of her brother's absence to run away to their 
house. 

Walpole, on his return to Chelsea, heard of the 
escapade, and rushed off to the abode of the sportive 
old Marquis, who deemed it prudeiQt to escape by the 
back door while Sir Robert thundered at the front, 
leaving Lady Wharton to hear some language (at the 
strength of which we may shrewdly guess), and 
Dolly to be whipped off instantly to Norfolk. 
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George II and Queen Caroline. 

It was at Chelsea, on June 14th, 1727, that 
Walpole received, at three o'clock in the afternoon 
by express messenger, the news of George Vs death. 
The Prince of Wales was at Richmond, and burly 
Sir Robert (who, despite his weight, rode to hounds 
all his life) left his dinner unfinished and galloped ofF 
post haste — killing two horses under him, Horace 
declares — to make the announcement to the new 
King, George II was in bed, taking an after dinner 
nap, and there Walpole found him. " For some time 
he disbelieved the news, and refused to get out of 
bed to be told that he was King, as stubbornly as 
Barnadine in the play refuses Abhorson's summons 
to rise and be hanged." When at length he awak- 
ened sufficiently to grasp the situation, he turned 
curtly upon his perspiring Minister and commanded 
him to seek Sir Spencer Compton at Chiswick, and 
" take his orders from him." Such are the rewards 
of the disturbers of royal naps ! Strangely interesting, 
indeed, must have been the discussions which took 
place in this great drawing-room during the nine or 
ten succeeding years. The Queen made an absolute 
confidant of Walpole, and used to bring him letters of 
sixty pages from the King at Hanover, describing 
every imaginable detail of his intrigue with the 
Walmoden or some other fair creature who had fallen 
a victim to his irresistible charms ; and Walpole would 
read as much as he could, and give Her Majesty the 
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most excellently immoral counsel as to how she should 
reply, even to the length of explicitly encouraging 
his majestic amours, and inviting him to bring his 
charmer back to Court. Such things seem almost 
inconceivable nowadays ; but, as Mr, Morley says, 
" No private complaisance was thought by the Queen 
too hard to be borne, so long as it helped her to re- 
tain exclusive access to the King's ear in public affairs. 
No humiliation was too abject, if she could only 
restrain his variable impulses and guide him along 
the path that was indicated by her good Sir Robert." 
Yet, in spite of all this, she held strict notions of 
royal etiquette, and could rap those who slighted 
them sharply enough over the knuckles. When she 
dined at Chelsea she sat down with Lady Walpole 
and any members of the Royal Family whom she had 
brought with her, while Sir Robert stood behind her 
chair, handed her the first dish, and then retired to 
another room to dine with her household attendants. 
But when any urgent necessity arose, all such punc- 
tilio was swept away, and we find Lord Hervey 
spending hours in her bedroom when she was ill and 
depressed ; while her discourses and disclosures with 
her Minister were often such as would be deemed 
impossible in any station to-day. 



Walpole's Guests. 

Many are the notables who came to Walpole's 
hospitable board here. Pope, though he was the 
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intimate of many of his bitterest enemies, records, 
in well-known lines : — 

"Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power 
Seen him uncumbered with the venal tribe 
Smile without art and win without a bribe." 

And there is a characteristic story of a visit from 
another of his severest critics : — 

" In 1726 Swift went to see Walpole at Chelsea. 
Sir Robert went up to him very obligingly — he was 
always the gayest and easiest of companions. Swift, 
without rising up or any other address, said : ' For 
God's sake. Sir Robert, take me out of that Ireland, 
and place me somewhere in England.* ' Mr. Dean,' 
replied Sir Robert, ' I should be glad to oblige you, 
but I fear removing you will spoil your wit. Look 
at that tree (pointing to one under the window), I 
transplanted it from the hungry soil of Houghton to 
the Thames side, but it is good for nothing here.' " 

Sir Robert was at his brightest and best at the 
head of his own dinner-table ; and his diplomacy 
must often have been needed there, for many of his 
guests, beneath flattering tongues, hid envy, hatred, 
apd all uncharitableness. 

Horace tells us of the fallen Bolingbroke coming 
here to dine with his successful rival, on his return 
from exile in France ; it must have been a difficult 
accomplishment for both ; and the first morsel he 
put in his mouth went so near to choking him that 
he had to leave the room for a while. 

Swift, while he ate the salt of the original, was 
making mental notes for Flimnap, the Treasurer of 
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Gullwer's Travels ; Flimnap, who was " allowed to 
cut a caper on the straight-rope at least an inch 
longer than any other lord in the whole empire, and 
who would infallibly have broke his neck if one 
of the King's cushions, that lay accidentally on the 
ground, had not weakened the force of his fall." 
Gay, too, devotedly as he loved a good dinner, found 
time to study Sir Robert with a view to some topical 
ditties for Peachum and Macheath in the Beggar s 
Opera. 

Nor could Walpole, of course, escape the all- 
devouring pages of the Dunciad\ but Pope, after 
duly giving him his plunge into Fleet Ditch, deals 
good-naturedly with his weakness for recounting his 
irresistible fascinations for the fair sex : — 

" First he relates how, sinking to the chin, 
Smit with his mien, the mud-nymphs sucked him in. 
How young Lutetia, softer than the down, 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown. 
Vied for his love in jetty bowers below." 

Lord Hervey, of course, " that thing of silk," who 
was a valetudinarian, and was said to exist on tea, 
asses' milk and a biscuit, with an apple once a week, 
and who figures as the " tame cat " of St. James, was 
constantly here, and it is to his memoirs that we owe 
much of the inner history of this strange reign. 
Hoadley, who was successively Bishop of Bangor, 
Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester, and who 
occupied Winchester Palace, adjoining the Manor 
House in Cheyne Walk hard by, for two years, 
came to plead his claims for further preferment ; 
and Walpole, though he did not love him, did his 
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best with the King and Queen in his behalf. They 
promoted him to Winchester, though the King told 
Hervey, " If the Bishop of Winchester with his pretty 
limping gait is your friend, you have a great puppy 
and a very dull fellow, and a great rascal for your 
friend," 

With the death of the Queen in 1737 Walpole's 
career began its down hill course, " He," writes his 
son, " he who was asleep as soon as his head touched 
the pillow, now never sleeps an hour without 
waking ; and he who at dinner always forgot he 
was Minister, and was more gay and thoughtless 
than all the company, now sits without speaking, 
and with his eyes fixed, for an hour together." He 
fought on with the dogged persistency and unflagging 
resource which never failed him, but when at length 
he yielded to the outcry for war with Spain, the end 
was near, and the very course into which he had so 
reluctantly allowed himself to be driven, was used as 
the occasion for his downfall. In 1742, after the 
Chippenham Election petition, he resigned his office 
as First Commissioner of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which he had held for twenty-one 
years, and was created Earl of Orford, Viscount 
Walpole, and Baron Houghton. The many attempts 
at impeachment failed, and the King indeed continued 
to consult him privately during the next three years 
of his retirement. Pelham acted at every step under 
his direct advice, and Walpole's house in Arlington 
Street was still the centre of aflFairs. But he had 
long been suflFering from a painful malady, and 
being summoned up from Houghton in 1745 by 
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the King, he was compelled to have recourse to 
constant doses of opium, which hastened the end. 
He died on March i8th, and his remains were 
carried back to Houghton, where they rest in a 
nameless grave. 

Horatio Walpole. 

His son, the Horace of Strawberry Hill, the fellow 
traveller of Gray, the luxurious bachelor and dilettante, 
and " the best letter-writer in the English language," 
was very fond of the home of his boyhood, and has 
recorded how he revisited "his poor favourite 
Chelsea'' in 1746, when "the little Newcastle" 
(the Duke of Newcastle was then, it seems, in 
possession of his father's old house) was away " being 
dipt in the sea." 

In a description of the Strawberry Hill Collection, 
Walpole mentions " a pot of carnations, drawn at 
Chelsea from the life by Van Huysum, who lived 
there two years with Sir Robert," — an item of intelli- 
gence which will interest our Chelsea artists of to- 
day. 

Horace Walpole, of course, knew everyone, heard 
everything, and went everywhere, but I have not 
chanced on many references to Chelsea in his end- 
lessly delightful correspondence. He writes on 
February 14, 1753 :— 

" Sir Hans Sloane is dead, and has made me one 
of the Trustees of his Museum, which is to be offered 
for twenty thousand pound to the King, the Parlia- 
ment, the Royal Academies of Petersburgh Berlin 
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Paris and Madrid. He valued it at four score 
thousand, and so would anybody who loves hippo- 
potamus, sharks with one ear, and spiders as big as 
geese. It is a rent charge to keep the foetuses in 
spirits ! The King has excused himself, saying he 
did not believe that there are twenty thousand 
pounds in the Treasury. We are a charming wise 
set, all philosophers, botanists, antiquarians and 
mathematicians, and adjourned our first meeting 
because Lord Macclesfield, our chairman, was 
engaged to a party for finding out the longitude. 
One of our number is a Moravian who signs himself 
Henry XXVIII Count de Reus. The Moravians 
have settled a colony in Chelsea in Sir Hans Sloane's 
neighbourhood, and I believe he intended to beg 
Count Henry XXVIIIth's skeleton for his museum." 
The easy charm and perfectly unstudied grace of 
Walpole's letters makes them persistently modern 
and wonderfully good reading, but their very volume 
is appalling in these hurried days. One cannot but 
admit that they are Herveian rather than Robertian, 
and that there was little indeed in his character 
which resembled the man whom he revered as a 
father and who looked on him as his favourite son. 
Cunningham gives an interesting sketch of his life 
and personality in the introduction to the Letters^ 
from which I must be allowed to quote a pleasant 
passage of criticism and portraiture. 
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In Authors Collection. 
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The Master of Strawberry. 

" His letters (his best works) are absolute jests and 
story books, and the exact standard of easy engaging 
writing. They preserve the dark jostlings for place 
of the many administrations that governed England, 
from his father's fall to the accession of the younger 
Pitt* He knew the members of the Broad Bottom 
and Coalition Ministries ; had seen or known 
(certainly knew a great deal about) the many 
mistresses of the four Georges, from the Duchess 
of Kendal to the Countess of Suffolk, from Miss 
Vane to Mrs. Fitzherbert. He was known to two 
kings and to their children. He lived, throughout 
a long life, in the best society and in the best clubs. 
His means were ample, and every reasonable desire 
he seems to have gratified. • . . He had seen in the 
flesh two of the heroines of De Grammont and 
the Restoration, La Belle Jennings and Arabella 
Churchill, and lived long enough to offer his coronet 
to two ladies (Mary and Agnes Berry) who lived far 
into the reign of Queen Victoria. 

" He has the art to interest us in very little 
matters, and to enliven subjects seemingly the most 
barren. His allusions, his applications, are the 
happiest possible. As his pen never lay fallow, so 
his goose quill never grew grey. We take an 
interest in his gout and his bootikins, in Philip and 
Margaret, his Swiss valet and housekeeper, and in his 
dogs, Patapan, Tonton, and Rosette. We know every 
room in Strawberry Hill, and every miniature and 
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full-length portrait in the Tribune and Gallery. We 
are admitted to the Holbein chamber and the Beau- 
clerk closet, and as we wander in print over the 
stripped rooms and now new-furnished walls, we can 
pass a night in his favourite Blue Room, restore the 
Roman Eagle, replace the bust of Vespasian, and the 
armour of Francis I ; bring back from Knowsley the 
blue and white china bowl commemorated in the 
Odes of Gray, and call up Kergate, the printer, 
carrying a proof of the Anecdotes of Painting to 
Conway's Elzevir Horace in the Gothic Library. As 
we become better acquainted with his letters we can 
summon before us the skilful antiquary and virtuoso 
midwife, and see Strawberry in lilac tide, that period 
of the year in which its owner thought Strawberry in 
perfection." 

Of the personality of Horace Walpole, Cunning- 
ham compiled the following sketch from various 
material : 

"He was short and slender, but compact and 
neatly formed. When viewed from behind, he had, 
from the simplicity of his dress, somewhat of a 
boyish appearance ; ' fifty years ago," he says, ' Mr. 
Winnington told me I ran along like a pewit.' His 
forehead was high and pale. His eyes were remark- 
ably bright and penetrating. His laugh was forced 
and uncouth, and his smile not the most pleasing. 
His walk, too, more than half his life, was enfeebled 
by the gout ; which not only affected his feet but 
attacked his hands. ... His entrance into a room 
was in that style of affected delicacy which fashion 
had made almost natural, chapeau bras between his 
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liands, as if he wished to compress it, or under his 
arm, knees bent, and feet on tiptoe as if afraid of a 
wet floor. His summer dress of ceremony was 
usually a lavender suit, the waistcoat embroidered 
with a little silver, or of white silk worked in the 
tambour, partridge silk stockings, gold buckles, 
ruffles, and lace frill. In winter he wore powder. 
He disliked hats, and in his grounds at Strawberry 
would, even in winter, walk without one. The 
same antipathy. Cole tells us, extended to a great 
•coat." 

After Lord Orford's death Walpole House was 
occupied for short periods, probably as a summer 
residence, by two or three noble tenants. It appears 
to have been leased for fifty years, in 1749, to John, 
the second Earl of Dunmore, who was a General and 
Governor of Plymouth, but whether he actually 
lived here is not clear. 

The Duke of Norfolk. 

In 1759 we find, by the Chelsea rate books, that 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk was residing in 
Paradise Row, at Walpole House presumably. 

This was Edward, the ninth Duke, who was then 
seventy-three years of age. He had married, some 
thirty years previously, Mary, the daughter and heiress 
of Edward Blount, of Blagdon, in Devonshire. But, 
since they had no children when the Duke died in 
1777, at the age of ninety-one, the baronies of 
Mowbray and Segrave, Howard, and several others, 
fell into abeyance for a time, while the dukedom 
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descended to Charles Howard, grandson of the third- 
Earl of Arundel ; the earldom of Norwich and the 
barony of Howard of Castle Rising expired with 
him, however. 

George Aufrere, the Collector. 

In May, 1759, Lord Dunmore's lease was assigned 
to Mr. George Aufrere, who appears in the parish 
books as the occupier in the following year, and who 
remained there till nearly the end of the century. I 
hazard the guess that this may have been a relative of 
Anthony Aufrere, whose name figures under various 
articles in the Gentlemaris Magazine as " Viator A " ; 
who translated several French and Italian books, and 
who wrote, in 1798, a Warning to Britons against 
French Perfidy and Cruelty. 

Mr. George Aufrere was a great collector of pic- 
tures, many of which he had purchased during his 
travels in France and Italy. Amongst them was a 
Holy Family by Titian, a fine 5/, Catharine by 
Correggio, Giorgione's Portrait of a Pirate^ and 
several works of Sebastian Bourdon, Gaspar Poussin, 
and others ; and thus, for the second time, this his- 
toric " villa " contained a very notable picture gallery. 
Walpole's magnificent collection, which had gone to 
Houghton Hall, was purchased, in 1779, by Cathe- 
rine II, Empress of Russia, for about ^^40,000 ; a 
sum which, though it barely suffices nowadays to 
secure a single Velasquez for our National Gallery, 
was a princely payment then. These pictures, in- 
cluding his unequalled series of Van Dycks, are now 
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in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg ; and I well re- 
member, when seeing them there a few years ago, 
the homely sensation felt in that far-ofF city as one 
looked at these portraits of Charles I and Sir Thomas 
Wharton, Inigo Jones the architect, and Gibbons the 
sculptor. 

In Lady Walpole's octagon summer-house on the 
river terrace, where Queen Caroline had so often sat. 
Lord Yarborough placed a statue of Neptune by 
Bernini, which Sir Joshua Reynolds had brought 
from the Villa Negroni. 

Charles Lord Yarborough, who had married 
Auf rere's daughter and heiress in 1 770, took an assign- 
ment of the lease of this house in 1796, and two 
years later he surrendered the unexpired portion — 
seventeen years — to the Crown for the sum of ^4,775. 

Gordon House. 

So the house passed back into the hands of the 
Royal Hospital Commissioners, their first intention 
being to make it the Governor's residence, and to 
transform the present Governor's quarters into an 
infirmary. But on the actual resumption by the 
Hospital of this valuable piece of land, a pretty little 
quarrel arose as to what should be done with it ; the 
particulars of which I have unearthed in two parlia- 
mentary papers " relating to the building a new 
infirmary and leasing of ground at Chelsea Hospital " 
issued in 1 809, and in a manuscript volume in the 
Soane Museum. 

It seems that Sir David Dundas, who was Com- 
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mander-in-chief as well as Governor of the Hospital^ 
had taken upon himself to advise the Treasury that it 
was unnecessary to redeem for the use of the Hospital 
the whole of the land which had been held succes- 
sively by Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Aufrere, and Lord 
Yarborough ; and accordingly they granted a fresh 
building lease for eighty years at a rental of ^52 per 
annum to Lieut*- Colonel (afterwards General) 
Gordon, who was Dundas' military secretary, and 
who was thus happily enabled to send in his applica- 
tion for the land in the nick of time. This little 
arrangement, which secured to the lucky Colonel 
Gordon nearly three-quarters of the best part of the 
land, and its river frontage, having been settled 
" with indefensible precipitancy " by the Crown 
Surveyor, the Governor wrote to Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Soane, who was Clerk of Works to the 
Hospital, requesting him, in consultation with the 
physician and surgeon, to make plans for converting 
the existing buildings into an infirmary. 

Soane saw at once that a great mistake (to put no 
worse construction on it) had been made ; that 
nothing should have been allowed to intervene 
between the infirmary and the fresh air of the river 
terrace and the Surrey hills beyond ; that the 
alterations and adaptation of the existing buildings 
would be a very costly and unsatisfactory piece of 
work ; that the road to be made from Paradise Row 
to give access to Colonel Gordon's house would 
destroy the trees sheltering the exercise ground of 
the proposed infirmary, and that the proper course, 
in the best interests of the Hospital, would be to build 





The Stables and Ci.erk of Works' House, Royal Hospital. 1815. 

From drawings by Sir John Soane. 
By permission of the Trustees oj the Soanc Museum. 
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a new infirmary, with quarters for the matron, 
nurses, and medical officers nearer to and facing the 
river front, and to let off part of the Paradise Row 
end of the land, which, as he showed, would produce 
a much better rental than that to be obtained from 
Gordon's lease. Dr. Moseley and Mr. Keate, the 
physician and surgeon of the hospital, backed him 
up, though somewhat lukewarmly, in this conten- 
tion. The Board of Commissioners of the Hospital 
held five meetings on the subject, and a good deal ot 
somewhat heated discussion and correspondence 
ensued. The whole matter was eventually referred 
to the Treasury, who came to the conclusion that 
they could not refuse to grant Colonel Gordon the 
lease for which he already held their agreement ; but 
that negotiations for its repurchase from him might 
be made, if the Commissioners thought that the 
advantages of the new infirmary suggested by Soane 
would outweigh its additional cost. Further and 
independent opinions, both medical and architectural, 
were requisitioned, and of course they differed, more 
or less ; further plans and estimates were submitted, 
and of course they varied vastly ; and finally. Colonel 
Gordon got his three and a half acres and his eighty 
years lease, and the Hospital reclaimed the remainder, 
with the old buildings, and erected thereon an 
infirmary which cost them over ^26,000, but which 
could hardly be considered ideal either as regards site 
or construction. 

Colonel Gordon, at length in possession of his 
coveted lease, lost no time in building his house. It 
was a large but very plain and unpretentious dwelling 
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of two storeys, facing towards the river. Visitors to 
the Naval Exhibition of 1891 may possibly 
remember that the house was utilised (the lease 
having then just expired) as a gallery for the collec- 
tion of prints and pictures, etc., illustrating naval 
history. 

Soon after the completion of this house Colonel 
Gordon entertained there at breakfast, in 1814, a 
remarkable and distinguished company, which 
included Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, the Duchess of Oldenburg (afterwards 
Queen of Bavaria), T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Duke of Wellington, Field Marshal 
Blucher, and several other notable people of the day. 
The house contained some fine pictures, including 
several by Turner and Calcott, and Wilkie's famous 
Highland Whisky Stilly a painting of the same rich 
period as his Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of 
the Battle of Waterloo^ the scene of which was but a 
few yards from Gordon's house. 

Since the expiration of Sir Willoughby Gordon's 
lease the house has been used from time to time as 
an overflow annexe to the Hospital infirmary ; but it 
is at present occupied as quarters for the nurses. 



IX. THE ROYAL HOSPITAL INFIRMARY. 

Its Physicians and Surgeons. 

Happily for the extent of these Annals we cannot, 
of course, include Chelsea Hospital as part of Para- 
dise Row ; but the Infirmary unquestionably belongs 
to us, and we must not therefore omit a few notes 
upon two or three of the famous physicians and 
surgeons who lived and practised here. The posts of 
physician and surgeon, which were united in 1832, 
were regarded, it would seem, as comfortable re- 
tiring berths for eminent doctors who had qualified 
for a rest from active medical service. 

John Arbuthnot. 

The great John Arbuthnot, Queen Anne's Phy- 
sician-in-Ordinary, occupied the post of physician 
here from 171 2 to 171 5. In the former year his 
celebrated allegory T^he History of John Bull appeared, 
which was designed to satirise Marlborough and 
arouse resentment at the protracted war with Louis. 
In 1 714 the death of the Queen lost Arbuthnot his 
Court post, and greatly impaired his means and 
spirits, though the latter, at any rate, together with 
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great brilliancy of wit, came back to him very 
shortly in promoting the work of the Scriblerus 
Club to produce a comprehensive satire on Human 
Learning. But the project was too vast even for the 
united wit of Pope, Gay, Swift, Parnell, Harley, 
Atterbury, and Congreve, who were all fellow- 
members, and Arbuthnot's own contribution, the first 
book of Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus^ remains as 
the finest fragment of sarcastic humour in our 
language. 

Messenger Monsey. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary occupant of this 
post at Chelsea Hospital was Messenger Monsey, 
whoJheld it for forty-six years (1742 — 1788). Not 
long ago I picked up a curious little volume entitled, 
A Sketch of the Life and Character of the late 
Dr. Monsey J Physician to the Royal Hospital at Chelseay 
printed for the anonymous author in 1789, and dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Leeds, who was Monsey's 
friend and supporter ; and to this I am chiefly in- 
debted for the following brief particulars of a whim- 
sical personality and a curious career. 

Messenger Monsey was born in Norfolk in 1693. 
His father, the rector of an obscure village, was a 
non-juror, and lost preferment thereby, but he had 
sufficient private means to send his son to Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards to study physic under Wrench 
at Norwich, and to practise it at Bury. 

"With a rusty wig, dirty boots, and leather 
breeches," he was degenerating into the humdrum 
country doctor " with the commonplace questions. 




Dr. Messenger Monsey, 1764. 

From the painting by Mary Black in the Royal College of Physicians. 
By permission of the Council, 
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the tongue, the pulse, and the guinea, his merits not 
diffused beyond a cx)unty chronicle, and his fame 
confined to a country churchyard." 

From all these things he was saved by Lord 
Godolphin, a grandson of the Duke of Marlborough, 
who happened to be most opportunely seized with an 
apoplectic fit near Newmarket, and whom Dr. 
Monsey fortunately cured. In the process his lord- 
ship took so greatly to his doctor that he carried him 
back to London, and installed him there as his 
companion and medical friend, introducing him to 
the Earl of Chesterfield, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
other eminent folk, through whom he obtained 
polished society, literary amusement, and a sufficiency 
of guineas. He became very intimate with Garrick, 
but a sarcastic remark of Monsey's about Garrick's 
never retiring from the stage, led to a quarrel which 
was embittered by meddlers, and only ended with 
Garrick*s death. 

But when Lord Godolphin died Monsey had to 
leave his snug quarters in St. James for "the 
physician's solitary apartment at Chelsea, his plate at 
the Hall table, his timepiece, and his old woman." 
He was thrown upon himself and his own resources, 
and these, apart from his profession, were a corre- 
spondence of a kind very much his own, mechanics, 
books, whist, and backgammon. 

His biographer tells many quaint and amusing 
stories of Monsey*s sayings and doings at Chelsea, 
not all of them quite repeatable. His language and 
wit were very far from refined, his dress and habits 
were shockingly slovenly and dirty, and he was 
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reputed to be a great miser, but the writer gives 
several instances of notable generosity on his part. 
He quarrelled desperately with Ranby, the surgeon — 
of whom a word later — and the latter had to be 
bound over to keep the peace ; he was held in high 
esteem by Cheselden, Ranby's predecessor, in whose 
time, however, he /-had not come into residence at 
the Hospital ; he was much admired by old Lady 
Townshend, who was said "as far as was compatible 
with being a well-bred woman," to have greatly 
resembled him in conversation ! Sir Robert Walpole 
valued the worth of " his Norfolk doctor." " How 
happens it," he asked, " that nobody will beat me at 
billiards or contradict me, but Dr. Monsey ? " 
" They get," said the doctor, " places : I get a 
dinner and praise." Mrs. Montagu was another of 
his . intimate friends and correspondents, to whom on 
her birthday he always sent one of his poetical 
effusions. 

Correspondence with Mrs. Montagu. 

Amongst my autographs are two letters from 
Monsey to Mrs. Montagu, written in 1757-8.^ 
Both are dated " Chelsea College," both cover four 
very closely written quarto pages, and both are, in parts, 
the veriest farrago of witty nonsense, Latin quota- 
tions and amiable fooling. In the first, dated 
January 1 2th, he apologises for not having been to 
see her, but " Arimanis is abroad and pinches my 

^ Given me by Mrs. Emily Climenson, who has recently edited 
the letters of her ancestress Elizabeth Montagu. 
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poor old nose too hard with his cold iron claws." 
But he has stopped his casements with paper and 
putty, and can now turn over the leaves of his books 
himself, which the wind used to do for him. He is 
perfectly reconciled to his old new habitation, and 
never goes to London but upon compulsion, which, 
like Sir John, he hates. He is amused that his old 
friends in town should think retirement would be his 
bane, and that he would have returned to them the 
first night, in his sleep. " Lord bless their poor 
shallow brains, wasn't I a miserable country doctor 
between twenty-five and thirty years, and is it 
possible to conceive such a one wouldn't be glad to 
rest after riding his bones to a jelly almost and 
risquing his neck night and day after a parcel of 

sc ^1 1 rds, sorry rascals and fantastical pusses 

who sometimes did and sometimes did not give me 
something for hearing all their nonsensical com- 
plaints, and now and then curing their real ones ? 
Is it nothing to have got rid of the stupidity and 
slip-sloppery of drivling nurses and conceited 
chambermaids and waiting women, and, what is 
worse, the perplexity of obscure cases, the difficulty 
of relieving plain ones, and the perpetual anxiety 
and distress of mind about all. . . . ? These things 
bring to my mind what Dr. Mead told me RadcliiFe 
gave to him as a piece of advice just before he 
died : * Use all the world ill, or else by G — they 
will use you so,* and do but understand this cumgrano 
salts, and I believe it contains a great deal of truth. 
.... This," he ends, after much gossip of his travels 
and a dozen other topics. ** is the history of ME, of 
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which I thank God I am king without the clog of a 

dirty P nt or an ins 1 Prime Minister, 

... In writing you this long scribble-scrabble you 
will naturally suppose I don't know how to employ 
my time. There you are out, for I have my Bible, 
Grotius, Hammond, Butler, Sir Isaac, a saw, an 
Hammer, a Chissel, and an Hatchet, with which I 
chop off fools' heads when they begin to be too wise, 
though I now stand in need of a very wise one to 
teach me to go to bed before 2 or 3 ocl. in 
the morning, though I am very well with it at 
present. . • . Your Father pulled me out of bed 
t'other day to find out his Disorder. They talk'd the 
modern cant of bilious and nerves^ that absurd jargon 
which the Bold assert roundly and fools cover their 
ignorance with. I plainly saw, or thought I saw, a 
fever, which I hope I have cured. I crawled out 
with some reluctance, but he is so tractable a sick 
man, and so pleasant a well one, that 40 or 50 
such patients without a sulky one to sour 'em 
would half tempt me to set up my standard again," 
etc., etc. 

These letters show that old Monsey was on terms 
of very playful and outspoken intimacy with the 
famous blue stocking ; but the acquaintance cooled 
and declined latterly, on his side it seems, because he 
was indignant with an old lady for building a 
magnificent house in Portman Square ; on hers, 
possibly, because his asperity of manners and utter 
neglect of all decorum became at length intolerable 
to her. Like Swift, whom he is said in some ways 
to have resembled, Monsey, finding himself the 
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superior in wit and power of most of those with 
whom he came in contact, became tyrannical in his 
converse, and contemptuous of the forms and rules 
of civilised life on which the effeminate triflers 
who were his pet aversion laid so much stress. 

A Quaint Character. 

Monsey was considered a great miser by his 
Chelsea acquaintances, and no doubt in his later 
years his parsimony amounted to meanness ; but 
he had a daughter with ten children for whom 
he felt bound to provide, and he was capable of acts 
of great generosity, both to poor patients and dis- 
tressed tradesmen. The old fellow equally distrusted 
strong boxes and the public funds, and chose various 
queer hiding-places for his cash and notes. On one 
occasion, before going to Norfolk in July, he hid 
them under the cinders and shavings of his fireplace; 
and returning, after a month^s absence, was horrified 
to find his " old woman " preparing to entertain some 
cronies in his chamber, having just lighted the parlour 
fire for tea. Without speaking a word the doctor 
rushed to the pump, filled a pail, and deluged the fire 
and the old lady together. The notes had happily 
been wrapped in very thick brown paper, and though 
badly charred, passed muster at the bank after official 
questionings had been satisfied. 

The thing which always made Monsey furious was 
obsequiousness, conceit, and family pride ; and he 
used to relate with delight that his earliest known 
ancestor was a dealer in hops, who being in monetary 
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straits had sold the contents even of his feather beds, 
which he stuffed with unsaleable hops ; a few years 
later a severe blight put up the price of hops to a 
fabulous rate, when the worthy dealer ripped the 
hoarded treasure out of his beds, sold them at the top 
of the market, and thus, as the doctor concluded, 
" our family hopped out of obscurity." 

Monsey had a method of his own for extracting 
teeth, which he warmly eulogised, but without 
securing its universal adoption. It consisted in fasten- 
ing a strong piece of catgut round the affected tooth, 
and attaching the other end to a perforated bullet, 
with which his pistol was then loaded ; and being 
held in the proper direction, '*by touching the 
trigger a troublesome companion and a disagreeable 
operation were evaded ! " 

He once thought he had persuaded a patient to 
consent to this original operation ; but when the 
catgut was duly fixed to the tooth, his victim's 
courage failed and he cried out that he had altered his 
mind. " But I have not," retorted Monsey, giving 
the string an instant and lusty pull, *'and you are 
a fool and a coward for your pains." And out came 
the tooth from the mouth of the unheroic but not 
disappointed patient. 

At the age of ninety-six Messenger Monsey died 
in his Chelsea quarters, leaving his body for dis- 
section (he had always been a strenuous advocate of 
post mortem examination), an old velvet coat to one 
friend and the buttons to another ; annuities to two 
parsons who resigned their livings on account of the 
Athanasian Creed ; a battered snuff-box valued at 
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6d. to a young lady whose wit, taste, and elegance 
he had lavishly praised ; and jQi 6,000 to his daughter 
and her female descendants. 

The small print of Monsey which is given at p. no 
is not a prepossessing portrait, and the old gentleman 
cannot claim to have been among Mrs. Montagu's 
most attractive lovers, though he was as ardent as 
St. Evremond with his Duchess; but I have com- 
pared it with the crayon drawing by Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar) in the Soane Museum, and judge that it is a 
good, though certainly not a flattering, likeness of 
the doctor when a very old man. 

The fine portrait in the College of Physicians, 
which the council have kindly allowed me to repro- 
duce, was painted in 1764 by Mary Black, whose 
father was an Academician, and who must herself 
have been an extremely capable artist, if this is her 
unaided work. 

Benjamin Moseley. 

Monsey was succeeded as physician by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Moseley, a physician and surgeon, whose 
earlier reputation dwindled in his later years. He wrote 
treatises on a host of subjects, including dysentery, 
coffee, cow-pox (he was a determined opponent of 
vaccination), the yaws, witchcraft, hospitals, plague, 
goitre and prisons. He came to the conclusion from 
observations upon a consumptive oflicer that lung 
haemorrhage was dependent on the phases of the 
moon, and he was duly buried in the Hospital 
cemetery. 
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William Somerville. 

In 1 8 19 Dr. William Somerville succeeded him ; 
an army surgeon who had made some valuable ex- 
peditions amongst the KafHr tribes, but who is 
perhaps best known as the husband of Mary Somer- 
ville, that remarkable " Rose of Jedburgh," whose 
translation of Laplace's Mkanique Cilestey and other 
scientific writings gained her a shower of honours — 
(including a bust by Chantrey for the Royal Society, 
honorary membership of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, the Victorian medal of the Geographical 
Society, and a civil list pension of jCs^^ from Peel) — 
such as has rarely fallen to one of her sex. Somer- 
ville's health broke down, and he and his brilliant 
aiid charming wife went to Italy, and lived latterly 
almost entirely abroad. 

William Cheselden. 

Of the surgeons of the Royal Hospital, William 
Cheselden was by far the most famous. He was 
surgeon to St* Thomas's Hospital, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, the friend of Pope and Swift and 
Sloane, author of The Anatomy oj the Human Body^ 
which reached over a dozen editions, and surgeon to 
Queen Caroline. But his greatest title to fame was 
his lateral operation for stone, which he practically 
invented, and which he carried out with extraordi- 
nary skill and brilliancy, and with a record of success 
which, with all our modern developments of aseptic 
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surgery, is hardly even now surpassed. His fee for 
this operation was five hundred guineas, and he com- 
pleted it on one occasion in fifty-four seconds ! He 
was probably the greatest surgeon in Europe of his 
time, and was also an inventive genius in other direc- 
tions, and is said to have drawn the plans from which 
old Putney Bridge was built. Pope was constantly 
at his house, and knowing the great man's foible, 
both humoured and profited by it in a way that was 
very characteristic ; he praised his splendid equipage 
publicly, and was rewarded by having Cheselden's 
house, carriage, and servants always at his disposal. 
*' I was taken so ill of my asthma," he writes to the 
Duchess of Marlborough in 1741, "I went to 
Chelsey to let blood by my friend Cheselden ; by 
which I had found more good than by any other 
practise in four months." 

Cheselden, it is said, was sick with anxiety before 
his operations, though during the actual work he was 
quite himself, and perfectly collected. Strange to 
tell the great man died from drinking ale after eating 
hot bath buns ! 

Cheselden was surgeon at the Hospital when 
Monsey was first appointed as physician, and treated 
him with great civility and attention ; but Monsey, 
as we have seen, did not come into actual residence 
till after Cheselden's death, and his contemporary 
surgeon was John Ranby, also a great man in his 
day, but of a much coarser fibre. 
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John Ranby. 

Ranby, who was born in 1703, became Barber 
Surgeon at the age of twenty, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1724. He was Sergeant Surgeon 
to George II, and was present at the Battle of 
Dettingen, where he had the Duke of Cumberland 
among his patients. His influence with the King 
resulted in the constitution of the corporation of 
Surgeons as distinct from the Barbers ; and he became, 
in 1745, the first master of the new Surgeons Com- 
pany, Cheselden being his first Warden. He pre- 
sented a silver loving cup to the company to com- 
memorate his year of office, which is still in the 
possession of the College of Surgeons. 

Ranby was a man of passionate temper, licentious, 
harsh-voiced, and unmannerly. Queen Caroline 
called him " that blockhead '' before she submitted to 
the operation for hernia performed by him, from 
which she died. He wrote an admirable treatise 
on the method of treating gunshot wounds, and 
anticipated by many years the use of quinine. A 
doctor of the old school, in one acceptation of the 
phrase, was John Ranby ; a skilled operator and keen 
defender of professional privilege, but rough ; vin- 
dictive and unprincipled in private life ; a bad 
neighbour and a dangerous friend. He died after a 
few hours' illness in the Hospital, and he, too, lies 
buried in its graveyard. 
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Sir Everard Home. 

One other name must be mentioned in this con- 
nection before closing our review of this interesting 
corner of " the College/' that, namely, of Sir Everard 
Home, who was surgeon here from 1821 to 1832, 
when the office became merged in that of physician. 

Home's name is chiefly, and not altogether satis- 
factorily, associated with that of his brother-in-law 
the great surgeon, John Hunter. He began as his 
pupil and then as his assistant at St. George's 
Hospital, and eventually, on Hunter's death in 1793, 
he succeeded him as Anatomical Lecturer to the 
hospital. In 1 8 1 3 he became Master of the College 
of Surgeons, and in 1821 was elected President. 
Home published a large number of papers on 
Comparative Anatomy, but his dealings with the 
Hunter manuscripts, which came into his charge as 
his brother-in-law's executor, must remain as a 
serious blot on an otherwise honourable career. 
When the bulk of the great Hunterian collection 
was delivered to the College of Surgeons in 1800, 
in accordance with the will. Home had many volumes 
of MSS., fasciculi, etc., brought by William Clift to 
his own house. These, though repeatedly begged 
by the college to do so, he could never be got to 
hand over ; and after using large portions of them in 
papers to the Royal Society and in his Comparative 
Anatomy, he burnt the whole collection, nearly setting 
his house on fire in the process. Home afterwards 
declared that Hunter had told him on his death-bed 
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to destroy these papers, but as a matter of fact he 
was not present when Hunter died, and in any case 
he had kept and used them for thirty years. The 
facts are hard, and comment would be uncharitable 
and superfluous. 

The Present Infirmary. 

When the Hospital regained possession of Wal- 
pole's house in 18 10, and set about building the 
present infirmary, they | incorporated the famous 
drawing room as " Ward 7/' and utilised some of 
the other rooms and basement offices. Considerable 
additions were made to the infirmary about i860, 
and the present building, which forms three sides of 
a quadrangle, houses 1 20 invalid veterans. 

One wonders that it is not more often visited by 
those for whom the things and places of the past 
have any fascination. The Walpole Ward must 
have been a beautiful room, with its long windows, 
its panelled ceiling with the Greek moulded 
beams, and the fine, broad, simple white marble 
mantel, on which no vandal has as yet laid hands. 
In the quadrangle stands yet a graceful old tree, 
the boughs of which, sloping downwards from the 
trunk, form a shady little arbour for summer con- 
valescents. 

And what fascinating memories can some of these 
old fellows in their easy wheel-chairs or grim iron 
beds recall. I had a chat with several of them only 
the other day ; one who was ninety-four, and sat in 
his cosy corner by the big fireplace, full of toothless 
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chafF and chatter ; and another, a Crimean veteran, 
who told me how he had himself watched Florence 
Nightingale amputate both a man's legs above the 
ankle^ and sang her praises in a way that delighted the 
sister who took me round : " Which of 'em could 
do that now ? " he cried, defiantly. He was suffering 
very cheerily from gout in both his feet ; and I told 
him if he began making comparisons he'd have sister 
whipping them off, just to show she could. " I 
wouldn't let her," he retorted ; and added, with the 
conviction of the hero worshipper, " but I would have, 
t'other." Another had mutiny stories to tell ; and 
one who lay, stone deaf and blind, in the corner bed 
told me in a strange sing-song, while he filled his 
pipe, that he would show me his watch. After 
prolonged fumbling in the depths of his shirt he 
produced a treasured old leather wallet, which con- 
tained all his worldly possessions. The watch had 
embossed figures inside the case, so that he could feel 
the time ; and the sing-song said it never lost or 
gained a minute. Luckily we could not tell him it 
was an hour and a half slow ; and it went triumphantly 
back to join two or three coins in the bottom of the 
little bag, which was whisked far under the bed- 
clothes the moment I touched his hand ; for one 
must be wary of strangers when all one's worldly 
goods are in one's fingers. This old fellow was more 
cheery than intelligible ; he said everything several 
times over like the refrain of a song, invariably ending 
with " Ha ! " on a higher note. " If you'll wait a 
minute, Ha ! I'll show you my old watch." 

These old fighters are not the easiest or most amen- 
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able of patients. Many of them arc paralysed more 
or less, and take a good deal of looking after ; they 
must and will smoke, and consequently they occa- 
sionally burn their jackets and shirts. They expec- 
torate with freedom, but not always with precision ; 
and they don't take at all kindly to the order of the 
bath. Furthermore, there are two seductive taverns 
just outside the Hospital gates, where some of the 
old Hospital veterans go to find " the fire of 
spring," and live their great days over again. 

'* Why, if the soul can fling the Dust aside 
And naked on the air of heaven ride, 
Wer't not a shame, — ^wer*t not a shame for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide ?** 

But the spirit is sometimes too willing and the 
flesh too weak ; and the end of these ambrosial even- 
ings is occasionally in a softly padded leather room, 
with a mattress for the night and repentance and 
stopped pay in the morning. 

The infirmary still lacks something of the equip- 
ment of a modern hospital, and it is certainly not over 
staffed ; but much has been done of late years to im- 
prove its arrangements, and there is a homeliness 
about its big fireplaces, its much-petted cat, its com- 
fortable wheel chairs, and pervading tobacco, which 
the up-to-date hospital is apt to lack ; while the old 
fellows seem cheery and content enough, and are 
certainly well nursed. 

Fm afraid that toping has always been a weakness 
of these ancient warriors. Dibdin, in his Chelsea 
Pensioners^ embodies the prevailing sentiment in a 
typical ballad : — 
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** Tell me, neighbour, tell me plain 

Which is the best employ, 

Is it love whose very pain 

They say is perfect joy ? 

Is it war whose thund ring sound 

Is heard at such a distance round ? 

Is it to have the miser's hoard ? 

Is it to be with learning stor'd ? 
No, No, will answer every honest soul. 
The best employ's to push about the bowl !" 



M 



X. GOUGH HOUSE. 

Another of the old houses in Paradise Row which 
it is possible to identify in connection with two or 
three successive residents is that which now forms 
part of the Victoria Hospital for Children, and which 
was known till recently as Gough House. 

John Vaughan, Earl of Carbery. 

The earliest resident here of whom we have any re- 
cord — indeed, in all probability, the builder of the 
house — was John Vaughan the third and last Earl of 
Carbery, who may perhaps be described as a bold 
buccaneer of Charles H's time. His father, Richard, 
was the patron of Jeremy Taylor, who lived under his 
hospitable shelter at Golden Grove in Carmarthenshire 
for many years, and dedicated his Holy Living and Dying 
and other works to his benefactor ; and it is probable 
that John received his education from Jeremy Taylor. 
But it cannot be said that he proved in all things a 
worthy pupil of that excellent prelate ; for after sitting 
in Parliament for Carmarthen for several years, he 
was appointed Governor of Jamaica and went out with 
Henry Morgan, the admiral buccaneer, as his lieu- 
tenant-general, in 1674. These two valiant adminis- 
trators made the most of their time in the island. 




John Vaughan, Third Earl of Carbery. 

From Faber's Mezzotint of the Kitcat Portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Chelsea Public Library. 
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which had already witnessed Morgan's many daring 
enterprises four years previously in the conquest of 
Panama. Vaughan " made haste to grow as rich as 
his government would let him," and was accused by 
his detractors of selling even his own servants and his 
Welsh chaplain ; while Morgan's brutalities and his 
dishonesty in dividing the plunder of the sack of 
Porto Bello and Panama have stained a reputation for 
brilliant pluck and initiative. Both men were super- 
seded and recalled, at different times ; and Vaughan, 
being replaced in Jamaica in 1678 by the Earl of 
Carlisle, retired upon his spoils, and became a patron 
of literature. President of the Royal Society, Lord of 
the Admiral ty^ and friend of Dry den, who dedicated 
one of his coarsest poems to his lordship. Pepys 
declares, on the authority of an understanding man 
(Mr. Gregory, Clerk of the Cheque), he was " one of 
the lewdest fellows of the age, worse even than Sir 
Charles Sedley " ; he was certainly one of Charles's 
most obliging courtiers and a kindred spirit ; and one 
cannot doubt that Carbery House must have witnessed 
many a scene of Royal roystering. He is said — again 
by his detractors— to have courted a Buckinghamshire 
quakeress named Springer, and in order to promote 
his suit, he pretended to have joined the Society, and 
was even taken before a justice of the peace, together 
with the congregation he had joined ; but when the 
lady's friends discovered that the real " friends " with 
whom he spent nights of wild revelry were such men 
as Rochester (whose father, by the way, was married 
at Chelsea Church) and Sedley, his hopes of that 
matrimonial venture were at an end. 

M 2 
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John, Lord Vaughan succeeded to his father's title 
in 1687, ^^^ elder brother having died twenty years 
previously. He was twice married ; his first wife, 
Mary daughter of Humphrey Browne of Green Castle, 
Carmarthenshire, bringing him no issue ; and his 
second, the Lady Anne Savile, whose mother was 
Lady Dorothy Savile, n^e Spencer, daughter of Henry 
Earl of Sunderland, bearing him one daughter only, 
through whom the present Mr. Stepney-Gulston, one 
of the senior representatives of the Vaughans of Golden 
Grove and Derwydd, Carmarthenshire, now holds his 
property. 

Lord Carbery died suddenly in his coach as he 
was driving out from his banker's in town to Chelsea 
on January i6th, 17 12. His body lay in state here, 
and he was to have been interred in the Abbey ; but 
this was not carried out, and he was buried at Llan- 
fihangel near Golden Grove. 

The Lady Anne. 

His titles died with him ; but his daughter Anne 
inherited a substantial fortune, and appears to have 
lived in handsomer style than her father, keeping six 
horses in place of his modest pair. Within a few 
months of his death, however, she was married to 
Charles Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, and after- 
wards third Duke of Bolton. The match appears to 
have been a mere matter of arrangement, for he left 
the bride at the church door ; and when, many years 
after, her death set him free, he married a lady much 
more to his taste, namely. Miss Lavinia Fenton. 
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Horace Walpole (who would not sacrifice pic- 
turesqueness for mere accuracy) says of the Lady 
Anne : " Unluckily she was a monster, so ugly that 
the Duke, then Marquis of Winchester, being forced 
by his father to marry her (171 3) for her great 
fortune, was believed never to have consummated ; 
and parted from her as soon as his father died 

(1722).'' 

Lavinia Fen ton may not have been either a great 
actress or a perfect beauty, but she simply took the 
town by storm in her impersonation of Polly Peachum 
in the Beggar's Opera^ at Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and 
when she sang the famous appeal for Macheath, — 
" Oh, ponder well, be not severe," the house rose at 
her, in a frenzy of enthusiasm, night after night. 
Hogarth has painted the scene, and put Charles, 
Duke of Bolton, in one of the side boxes, his eyes 
riveted on the kneeling figure of Polly. On July 6th, 
1728, after the piece had run nearly sixty nights (a 
record success in those days). Gay, the author of the 
Opera, writes : 

" The Duke of Bolton, I hear, has run away with 
Polly Peachum, having settled jC4oo a year on her 
during pleasure, and upon disagreement jC^^o a 
year." And so Lavinia^s brief stage career ended ; 
but the " disagreement " never came. The Duke 
was greatly her senior, but they seem to have been 
shockingly happy together, in spite of the poor 
" monster " Lady Anne, who ought to have marred 
their joys. She died in 1751, and the Duke married 
his Lavinia very soon after. But they had no children 
after their union was legalised, so his title passed to 
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his brother, and he could only leave his personal 
estate to " his dear and well beloved wife," who 
died six years after him, in 1760, at the age of 
fifty-two. 

The Gough Family, 

Lord Carbery's house passed after his death into 
the hands of the Gough family, of whom several 
members successively lived here, namely Sir Richard, 
who made a fortune in the India and China trade, 
and died in 1727 ; Henry, his son, who was made 
a baronet in the following year, and married Barbara 
Calthorpe, whose brother. Sir Henry Calthorpe, left 
his estate to their son Henry on condition of his 
taking his name. The uncle died in 1788, and in 
1796 his nephew was created Baron Calthorpe. 
This is not a very interesting link in the chain, 
but I have been unable to find anything worth 
chronicling about the Goughs. They were good, 
worthy, ordinary folk, happy in having no history. 
They drank green tea with Narcissus Luttrell at 
Little Chelsea ; had a good pew in the church, and 
stairs to the Thames at the bottom of their garden ; 
but whether they were related either to Viscount 
Gough, the hero of the Sikh campaigns, or to 
Richard Gough, the antiquary and editor of Camden's 
Brittania^ I have not been sufficiently energetic to 
discover. 
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The Pembertons, 

In 1790 the name of Thomas Pemberton appears 
in the rate-books here, a name which is still honour- 
ably associated with the Manor of Chelsea. Mr. 
Pemberton, senior, was in the service of the East 
India Company, and his son, the Rev. William 
Pemberton, was a Tutor and Fellow of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, and Registrar of the University. Mrs. 
Thomas Pemberton, on being left a widow, started a 
ladies' school here about 1 8 1 6, which was carried on 
for many years by herself and her daughter. Faulkner 
speaks of Mrs. Pemberton as a blameless, modest, 
diffident, and excellent woman, amiable by nature, 
virtuous by habit, religious by principle; and says 
that her son, who was ninth Wrangler, was a man of 
great talent and a graceful preacher. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the ghosts of its earlier tenants, 
whose " nights of revelry " made the walls of Gough 
House echo in a way that was neither modest nor 
diffident, did not revisit the young ladies of Mrs. 
Pemberton's educational establishment. 

Chelsea had long been a favourite place for schools. 
Its attractive situation, its convenience for town, and 
its many influential residents, marked it out as a 
happy hunting ground for the pedagogue and the 
boarding school mistress. In Thomas D'Urfey's 
popular play. Love for Money ; or^ The Boarding School 
the scene is laid at " Chelsey by the river " ; 
and it appears that D'Urfey was accused of having 
lived in the^, boarding house depicted, during the 
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previous summer *' and in return for their hospitable 
civility writ this play ungratefully to expose 'em" ; but 
he declares that so far as the painted scene goes " it 
might have been York as w^ell as Chelsey, if the beauty 
of the place had not given me occasion to fix there.'* 

Victoria Hospital for Children. 

In 1866 a number of philanthropic gentlemen, of 
whom I believe Mr. H. A. Dowse was the leading 
spirit, founded the Victoria Hospital for Children in 
Gough House. Its first president was the late Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon ; its first annual meeting 
was held in December 1867, with Sir William 
Ferguson in the chair, and the adoption of its first 
Report was moved by my father, the Rev. Gerald 
Blunt, who had become rector of Chelsea seven 
years before. Mr. Frederick Braby, whose name is well 
known in the world of steel and spelter, was its first 
Chairman of Committee, and Dr. Jenner was its 
first Medical Officer. Six beds for in-patients were 
occupied in the first year by poor children who, in 
the words of the first Report, " being afflicted by the 
Providence of God are too often surrounded by every 
wretched and unhealthy influence, and who wear out 
the early years of childhood amidst physical and 
moral impurities, in contrast with which the sur- 
roundings of the hospital must often appear a very 
paradise of happiness." 

Here then, it would seem, is another rival defini- 
tion for the naming of our Row, and surely a very 
pretty one ! 
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The work of the Victoria Hospital has grown 
steadily during its forty years of existence. In 1868 
the six beds were increased to thirty-two, and in 1890 
this number was again more than doubled. The pre- 
sent substantial out-patient department was opened in 
1886, and treats over 1,500 children weekly. 

In 1898 the old building was condemned by the 
Medical Officer of Health as insufficient for the 
number of in-patients, which was then reduced to 
forty-two; and this led the Committee to decide on the 
erection of a new Hospital on the adjoining site, 
facing Paradise Row. The new building was com- 
pleted in 1903, and provides 108 beds, with all the 
necessary equipment of a modern hospital. Its 
eastern side overlooks the infirmary of the old 
Chelsea Hospital Pensioners close by ; and thus the 
little ones, struck down by disease on the very thres- 
hold of their lives, lie almost side by side with the 
old veterans who have fought their fight and lie 
waiting their last recall. 



XL THE WHITE SWAN INN. 

At the south-eastern corner of the Apothecaries' 
Garden stood, as we have already noted, a well-known 
riverside tavern called the Swan. The earliest men- 
tion of it that we have is Pepys' tragi-comical account 
of an intended visit : — 

Pepys' Diary. 

" April 9th, 1666. By coach to Mrs. Pierce's and 
with her and Knipp and Mrs. Pierce's boy and girl 
abroad, thinking to have been merry at Chelsey ; but 
being come almost to the house by coach near the 
waterside " [that is to Paradise Row, by which they 
would drive from town to Chelsea and from which a 
passage led to the inn], " a house alone, I think the 
Swan, a gentleman walking by called to us to tell us 
that the house was shut up of the sickness. So we 
with great affright turned back, being holden to the 
gentleman ; and went away (I for my part in great 
disorder) for Kensington," This was the worst year 
of the Plague in London, and no wonder that Samuel, 
who had seen much of its terrible ravages, was '' in 
great disorder " at his narrow escape from contagion ; 
and five months later the great Fire of London broke 
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out in Pudding Lane, and Pepys tells us how he took 
boat at the Tower and viewed the infinite great fire, 
burning along the waterside as far as the other " Old 
Swan '* inn near London Bridge. 

In those easy-going days, before hansoms and 
motors were above, or undergrounds and tubes below, 
the river was greatly used both for business and 
pleasure. Chelsea Reach became known later on as 
^' Hyde Park on the Water " and was particularly 
popular ; and no doubt the Swan, which stood right 
on the waters edge, was a favourite house of call, 
with its cosy square courtyard and game of Four 
Corners,^ its balconies over the river, and its excellent 
homebrew. 

The Swan is marked on Hamilton's Survey of 1666, 
though not named ; but Dr. King mentions it in his 
account of his parish at the end of the century, and 
says it had an acre of land. 

Thomas Doggett, 

In 1715 Thomas Doggett, an Irish actor and a 
*' Whig up to head and cars," instituted the famous 
waterman's race up the river, which still takes place 
annually on the first Saturday in August. The 
race was founded to commemorate the accession of 

^ This game, which seems, from the old print reproduced, to have 
been a special feature of the Chelsea " Swan," was, according to 
Strutt*s Sports and Pastimes *' so called from four large pins which 
are placed singly at each angle of a square frame. The players stand 
at a distance which may be varied by joint consent, and throw at the 
pins a large heavy bowl which sometimes weighs 6 or 7 poimds.* 
The excellency of the game consists in beating them down by the 
fewest casts of the bowl." 
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George I, and the prize was an orange-coloured 
waterman's coat, bearing a silver badge with the 
horse of Hanover on it, and containing a guinea in 
each of its pockets. The race was to be rowed by 
six young watermen just out of their apprenticeship, 
against the tide ; and it was to start from the Old 
Swan near London Bridge, and finish at the White 
Swan at Chelsea. Now that our Swan is vanished, 
the competitors row on to the Adam and Eve, above 
the bridge. 

Of Doggett and his acting, and the quarrel with 
Wilks and Gibber which led to his retirement, we 
read much in GoUey Gibber's Apology for his Life. 
He was an excellent actor, very original in manner, 
and very careful in make-up, and " he possessed the 
peculiar art which so few performers are masters of ^ 
viz. : the arriving at the perfectly ridiculous with-- 
out slipping into the least impropriety to attain it." 
His one comedy, T!he Country Wake^ was only per-- 
formed once, and then transformed into a ballad 
farce called Hob in the Well^ which proved much 
more palatable. 

Dibdin is said to have witnessed at the Swan the 
finish of the race for Doggett's Goat and Badge, and 
to have been inspired thereby to write " The 
Waterman " : — 

" What sight of fine folks he oft rowed in his wherry 
'Twas cleaned out so nice and so painted withal 
He was always first oars when the fiiir city ladies 
In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall.'* 

In 1780 the tavern was converted into a brewery, 
and a well 394 feet deep was dug here in 1793, 
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within a few yards of the river, passing through a 
bed of coal about a foot thick, at a depth of fifty 
feet. In 18 18 Mr. Lyall, the owner of the brewery, 
took the apothecaries' barge houses on lease, and was 
also allowed to open a window in the wall overlook- 
ing their garden, on the annual payment of five 
shillings. 

Great Caesar. 

Sir Richard Phillips, in his morning's walk from 
London to Kew, asserts with charming positivism 
that almost opposite the Swan Caesar crossed the 
Thames ! He annihilates Stukeley's claims for 
Chertsey as the place of this celebrated passage, and 
declares that the ford still remains, that he has 
surveyed it more than once, and that a shoal of 
gravel, not three feet deep, and broad enough for ten 
men to walk abreast, extends nearly across the river 
here ; and that the causeway on the Surrey side 
could still be traced at low water, " so that this was 
a ford to the peaceful Britons across which the 
British army was doubtless followed by Caesar and 
the Roman legions." 

The evidence is conclusive ; and feeling convinced 
that Caesar required a rest after the exertions of the 
ford, I promptly claim him as one of the celebrated 
inhabitants of Paradise Row. 

After the closing of the Swan, the inn and tea- 
gardens of the same name on the other side of the 
Physick Garden were opened, and most middle-aged 
Chelseans can well remember the old river wall 
with the white palings and steps down to the boats ; 
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the signboard with the painted white swan, the 
comfortable bow-windowed room on the left, and the 
little row of contemplative loafers leaning over the 
fence in the proper easy-going riverside style. But 
in the early seventies came the great Embankment 
scheme and swept it all away, and the tiers of wavy 
red roofs, the old barge houses, the great vane of the 
brewhouse, the river stairs and walls, and the leisurely 
tavern folk have all vanished into the limbo of 
youth's far off things. 

The Swan was, of course, a popular sign for river- 
side inns, the Thames swans being Crown property, 
and the " swan upping," or marking of the bills, 
being still carried on in August by the representa- 
tives of the Sovereign and the Dyers' and Vintners' 
Companies. 

A waterman of 1829 says he could call at six 
Swans between London Bridge and Putney. 
" Well, then," he reckoned, " there's the Old Swan 
at Chelsea, but that has long been turned into a 
brewery, though that was where our people rowed to 
formerly, as mentioned in Doggett's will : now they 
row to the sign of the new Swan beyond the Physic 
Garden, — we'll say that's four : " and so on. 

And another of the fraternity — so old Bryan tells 
us — dropped into poetry over the famous race : — 

" Let your oars like lightning flog it. 
Up the Thames as swiftly jog it, 
An' you'd win the prize of Doggett 

The glory of the river ! 
Bendin', bowin', strainin', rowin', 
Perhaps the wind in fury blowin', 
Or the tide agin you flowin' ; 

The coat and badge for ever ! " 
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The Turret House, 

Close to the Swan, if I am not mistaken, stood 
a substantial square house — " a capital mansion " in 
the olden phraseology, facing the river, and known 
as The Turret House, from the cupola-topped 
hexagonal tower in the centre of its balconied roof. 

Here, somewhere about 1725, the Rev. William 
Rothery had a school. In one of the British Museum 
portfolios of views is a delicately engraved card with 
a little drawing of the house and its playground at 
the top, and the following announcement below : — 

" At the Rev. Mr. Rothery's school. The Turret 
House, Paradise Row, Chelsea, Young Gentlemen are 
boarded and qualified for the University or business 
on the following terms : Board, Learning included, 
j^25 ; Day Boarders, ^^15 ; dancing, drawing, and 
fencing, at reasonable rates ; single bed, if required, 
j^5 per annum." Mr. Rothery, says Dr. Martyn, 
was an excellent schoolmaster, but he composed his 
sermons in haste, and though he became parish lec- 
turer in 1735, he did not preach with any peculiar 
grace. Later on he fell away still further from the 
straight path, " became insolvent and lost in drink," 
and died in 1759 ; and young gentlemen had to 
qualify themselves for business and find single beds 
elsewhere. 

Sir Joseph Banks, 

Here, it is said, for many years dwelt Mrs. Banks, 
the mother of the boy who was afterwards to become 
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Sir Joseph Banks, the great botanist and President of 
the Royal Society, whose name has already been 
mentioned in connection with the Physic Garden. 
Mrs. Banks probably came to live here some time 
after her husband's death, in 1761, when Joseph was 
finishing his schooldays at Harrow and Eton and 
going to Oxford. It was in these youthful days that 
he made, in Chelsea, the acquaintance of John Mon- 
tagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, the voyager of the 
Mediterranean, and ally of Walpole, and the great- 
great-grandson of the first Earl, whose lodging at 
Chelsea has already been referred to. Banks and his 
lordship were both keen fishermen, and spent many a 
day and night on the river here in a punt. Lord 
Sandwich's name has come down to us in many 
unhappy associations. Captain Baillie, — himself a 
Chelsea resident, — ^published a scathing impeach- 
ment of the grave abuses at Greenwich Hospital 
during his Governorship ; the grievous degradation 
of the Navy, which was made manifest during 
the war with France in 1778, seems to have 
been largely due to his mismanagement, and to 
his leaving matters of utmost importance to in- 
competent and even dishonest subordinates ; the 
murder of his mistress, Martha Ray, — though no 
complicity on his part was even suggested, — caused a 
fresh shock to the public, who had already been 
scandalised by revelations of the doings of the Med- 
menham " Franciscans " ; while his prosecution of 
Wilkes, who had been, with himself a member of the 
notorious brotherhood, was regarded as a base stroke 
of political spite, and earned for his Lordship the 
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opprobrious nickname of " Jemmy Twitcher '* culled 
from a remark of Peachum's in the Beggar's Opera. 
His gambling propensities seem to have been insatia- 
ble, his moral scruples infinitesimal ; and it is 
pleasant and refreshing to find that his association 
with our Row portends nothing more vicious than 
barbel — and burgundy ! *' Their fishing-rods/' says 
Faulkner, "were placed around in due order, and 
while they quaffed champagne and burgundy, the 
little bells placed at the extremity of each gave 
instant notice of the ravenous barbel ; which, after 
swallowing the baited hook, ran away with amazing 
swiftness. . . . Such was the eagerness of their 
pursuit that the morning sun has been known to 
dawn upon their labours." Like many another 
friendship in sport this acquaintance of young Banks 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty among the 
barbel proved of the utmost value to him ; for in 
those festive nights he hooked a steadfast and life- 
long patron, through whose influence he was enabled 
to join Captain Cook's first great expedition to the 
Pacific; and during those three arduous years he laid 
the foundation of his future fame. He was debarred 
from going with Cook's second voyage, but made an 
expedition to Iceland and the Hebrides instead. He 
was elected President of the Royal Society in 1778, 
and made a baronet three years later. He wrote 
little, but his long term of presidency was marked by 
much liberality and kindness. He died in 1820, 
bequeathing the whole of his valuable collections to 
the British Museum. 

He was, as we have seen, a frequent visitor and 

N 
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generous donor to the Physic Garden, where he had 
learned from Philip Miller his first lessons in botany; 
but Turret House, the home of his earlier days, Avas 
demolished a few years before his death. 

Sharp, Archbishop of York. 

Before we reach the end of our pious little 
Pilgrimage a word must be interpolated here con- 
cerning John Sharp, Archbishop of York, who has 
been given a home in Paradise Row by Faulkner on 
the strength of some entries in the parish books about 
1 69 1. Sharp was a great prelate, a learned divine 
and an honourable man, whose strength and stalwart 
courage often got him into trouble, but righted and 
advanced him afterwards. Thus he was Chaplain in 
Ordinary to James II, but this did not prevent him 
from preaching hotly against the practices of certain 
Roman Catholics who were " tampering '* with his 
parishioners. For this he was suspended, but sub- 
sequently reinstated. When he preached before the 
Prince of Orange on January 27, 1689, a few weeks 
after his landing, he used the prayer for King 
James II, on the ground that the House of Lords 
had not yet concurred in the abdication vote. A hot 
debate in the Commons followed upon this, but 
Sharp won the day, and in due course received the 
thanks of the House. Tillotson, whom he succeeded 
as Dean of Canterbury, was his firm friend. The 
Dean was offered his choice of the sees vacated by 
the non-juring Bishops, but refused to take the place 
6f any of them, several being his friends. 
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However, he was raised to the Archbishopric of 
York in 1691, where he spent many honourable 
years, and when the Minster was partially destroyed 
by the fire of 171 1 it was he who raised a third of 
the sum required for its restoration. He preached a 
short but memorable discourse at the coronation of 
Queen Anne ; and became " in church matters her 
principal guide, in matters of State her confidant." 
He was a fine scholar, and said that the Bible and 
Shakespeare had made him Archbishop. Swift, who 
was always quarrelling with our Paradise Row 
people, bore him (" poor York, the harmless tool of 
others' hate ") a bitter grudge for not getting him 
the see of Hereford, — Sharp, it is said, not admiring 
The Tale of a Tub. 

The Archbishop died at Bath, in 17 14, at the age 
of sixty-nine. 



N 2 



XII. UNTO THIS LAST. 
To Sum Up, 

It must in accuracy be mentioned that in the 
case of two or three of those whose names have 
been included in these pages as residents in Paradise 
Row, the evidence is not quite conclusive. They 
have, in fact, it would seem, been placed there by 
Faulkner or other local historians by a process of 
exhaustion. Seventeenth century Chelsea was a 
riverside village containing a hundred or so of houses, 
of which not more than a score were of any size or 
pretension. The successive occupants of these being 
for the most part well known, other people who 
could not be placed in any of them, but who, as 
appeared from their letters or other references, had 
lived in Chelsea, were (one surmises) housed in 
Paradise Row as being the only habitat which 
remained for them. 

Of those who appear to be in this dubious category 
we have made bold to omit Fletcher, Bishop of 
London, the Earl of Radnor, Sir Robert Atkyns, 
Fitton Gerrard, the last Earl of Macclesfield, and 
three or four others ; but I am not sure that a much 
stronger case could be made out for either the 
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Duchess of Hamilton or the Archbishop of York, 
whom we have been tempted to leave in the sanctuary 
of rest of the Row. Several other worthy and ac- 
credited residents in Paradise Row,whose names are 
given honourable mention in earlier histories, among 
them John Crawford, Jermyn Wych, J. P., John 
Pennant (uncle of the topographic Thomas), Dr. 
Aglionby, " thin, splenetic, and tawny," Envoy to the 
Swiss Cantons, Gryffid Price, K.C., and Mr. 
Corsellis, have also been omitted, lest our readers' 
interest should be exhausted ere we reached our end.^ 



In Later Days. 

We have carried the story of the principal houses 
in our Row, of the Earl of Carbery's, of Walpole's 
Villa, of Ormonde House, of the Swan, and the 
Physic Garden, down to the present time, and very 
little remains to be added of the later history of the 
Row. Through the earlier half of the last century 
its various schools continued to flourish ; but as 
Chelsea became joined to, and more or less a part of, 
the metropolis (though it has never been absorbed 
out of all individual existence) their raison d'etre 
gradually disappeared, and shops and factories, 
laundries and volunteer headquarters took up their 

^ Of these names the following may be domiciled with some 
certainty : — Bishop Fletcher at the Arch House, bottom of Church 
Lane ; Sir Robert Atkyns at Ashburnham Cottage, near Cremorne ; 
the Duchess of Hamilton at Upper Cheyne Row j John Crawford 
and Jermyn Wych at Ormonde House j Dr. Aglionby at Ash- 
burnham Cottage ; and Gryffid Price in Cheyne Walk. 
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places in the road — Queen's Road West — as nov^r it 
had become. 

Still, though robbed of its pleasant old name, and 
relegated to baser uses and to humbler folk, some 
remnant of its old-world charm clung tenaciously to 
the Row. 

The old Physic Garden wall still stretched along 
its southern side ; here an old bookshop, there an old 
curiosity shop, further on a quaint old tavern, still 
hung out their signs ; the laundries draped with 
white festoons their panelled rooms, and lilac- 
bushed back courts ; the fine old Ginkgo tree from 
Japan still raised its feathery head above the 
apothecaries* wall. On the river front below 
Norman Shaw built two beautiful and characteristic 
houses, and to others close about came a constellation 
of interesting residents of varying magnitude. 
Whistler and Oscar Wilde, Sir John Goss and 
William Dyce, George Eliot, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Malcolm and Cecil Lawson, Count D'Orsay, R. H. 
Haweis, J. S. Forbes, Harry Quilter, and — happily 
in the present tense — J. S. Sargent, Lord Ripon, 
Leonard (now Lord) Courtney, Herbert Paul, Lord 
Monkswell, and many another well-known name, of 
almost every one of whom it may with certainty be 
said that they were attracted by and attached to 
the ancient " Row," and its surroundings and would 
keenly have deplored its destruction. 
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Cui Bono ? 

And now, finally — for it must not be altogether 
shirked — what is to be thought and said about the 
demolition of these last charming old houses of 
Paradise Row ? 

One knows only too well the usual course of 
events — there is something tragi-comical about it — 
when the doom of some interesting old place looms 
imminent. The rumour passes round that it is to 
go ; and people say " How sad ! " or " How iniqui- 
tous ! '* or " About time, too ! '* according to their bent 
of mind. But nobody does anything, and for a 
while nothing happens, and the report is forgotten. 
Then, one by one the tenants vanish and are not 
replaced; and when the poor old windows have 
grown dirty enough little boys begin throwing big 
stones through them. Then suddenly, one fine 
morning, behold a hoarding and housebreakers and 
pickaxes at work. And now there is much bluster 
and turmoil. Somebody writes to The Times^ indig- 
nation is poured forth by columns, various good 
people promulgate sketchy suggestions as to what 
might and should have been done. The oflice topo- 
graphical shelf is ransacked, and paragraphs result, 
with a more or less hackneyed richauffi of the 
history of the place, and a headline or two about 
landlords and vandalism. Meanwhile the navvy and 
the pickaxe are merrily mastering the situation, and 
by the time that precious entity, the man in the 
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street, has been awakened to some momentary 
interest in the matter, a pile of bricks and shattered 
timber is all that remains on which to focus his 
energies. And so with a shrug he passes on and 
forgets, as soon as may be. 

Chelsea, however, to its credit be it said, did a 
little better — though no more effectively — than this. 
Some years ago, when the doom of these houses was 
first tentatively sounded, a memorial was prepared 
calling attention to their historic interest and the 
possibility of putting them into good and tenantable 
condition ; and praying Lord Cadogan to stay his 
hand. The petition was duly signed by many 
influential folk, was duly presented, duly acknow- 
ledged, and duly pigeon-holed. Nothing happened 
for the moment, and the dogs tucked their noses in 
and went to sleep again. But it was only a reprieve ; 
sentence had been passed, and now the scaffold is up 
and the executioners at work. Enquiring folk were 
told, as they are always told, that this was inevitable ; 
that the houses would have tumbled down if they 
had not been pulled down (as of course old houses 
may, if they are never repaired) ; that there was 
nothing of beauty or interest left in them (of which, 
as one knows, the last poor lingering tenants in a 
doomed house will take care, so long as wainscoting 
and balusters will help to light a fire). The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has, one may 
warrant, quires of letters to the same effect about 
every place they have tried to save, and they have 
here and there been able to show how absurdly 
untrue such contentions are, and how delightfully 




Portico of No. 7 Paradise Row, 1906. 

Photographed Jor the Author. 
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these old dwellings can be kept habitable and com- 
fortable after a fashion unattainable in any modern 
flat. 

Killing the Goose. 

Granted, of course, if you will, that not all the 
old houses can be or should be saved ; that sooner or 
later (but later rather than sooner) the great majority 
of them must go their way ; and that, as a rule, such 
extraneous energies or influence as we may chance to 
possess may be more profitably exerted in urging that 
whatever replaces them shall be as worthy to do so 
as appropriate design and sound handicraft can make 
it. But in the case of these Paradise Row houses 
there was, quite apart from their intrinsic appeal, a 
strictly utilitarian argument, which might, one would 
have thought, have carried some weight with the 
powers concerned. Chelsea has long been, and has 
increasingly become, not only the most favoured 
artists' quarter in London, but the chosen abode of a 
host of interesting folk, literary and artistic. Why ? 
Because of its individuality, its historic associations, 
the old-fashioned charm of its river front, the quiet 
spell of a less strenuous time which has yet lingered 
about its old brick-towered church, and Wren's beau- 
tiful hostel ; among the quaint gardens of Church 
Street and the green forecourts of Cheyne Walk. It 
is these impalpable things, in great measure, that 
have brought to Chelsea the steady influx of the last 
quarter of a century, which has so swelled the rent- 
roll of the manor. People have come to new houses, 
but it was the old surroundings that attracted many 
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of them ; and it may perhaps be realised, when too 
late, by those who, having eyes yet see not, that 
every fine old house pulled down has meant the 
extinguishing of a very real asset in Chelsea's 
exchequer. 

" These things,*' as the writer of a pleasant article on 
the disappearance of Paradise Row said the other day 
in the Standard^ " these things too have their place, if 
only to give the passer-by a moment's pause, and 
turn his thoughts aside from the absorbing calls of 
the present to the contemplation of earlier days and 
other men, whose heritor he is. Perhaps a more 
leisurely age may one day stretch out a protecting 
hand, and save from premature extinction the monu- 
ments of the past. Perhaps a race of landlords may 
arise in whom pietas^ a respect for venerable things, 
will outweigh even the prospect of present gain, and 
in whom the consciousness of being but a link in the 
unbroken chain which binds the future to the past, 
may kindle a keener sense of the responsibilities of 
their stewardship. But when that day comes what 
will there be left to save ? " 

Enter the Housebreakers. 

But perhaps these views, after all, are the outcome 
of too partial a feeling, too one-sided an outlook. 
It is easy enough for the dilettante and the enthusiast 
to " boil over " about these things, very easy, and 
certainly very useless. Let us, rather, preserve our 
judicial balance by looking at them from the other 
point of view. 
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To begin with, then, landless and unimportant folk 
are apt to imagine that the great owners of the earth 
have time, like themselves, to give their personal 
concern to all these little matters, which must of 
necessity, and can with perfect confidence, be left in 
the province of their factors and surveyors. Is the 
proper development of the estates of the nobility 
and gentry to be hindered and trammelled by the 
protests of a number of no doubt estimable persons — 
painters and bookmakers and so on — but a party of 
cranks whose united capital would hardly suffice to 
buy an acre of it ? After all, houses are made to 
live in and not to look at ; and even if this were not 
so, what sensible gentleman would prefer the low 
rooms, the plain exterior, the outlandish eaves, and 
the uneven, out-of-date, tiled roofs of these poor 
tenements, to the handsome red brick, the lavish 
yellow stone, the purple slates, the bows and balconies 
and balustrades of the houses that are to replace 
them ? 

Then again, these are days of enlightenment and 
regulation, and we must welcome the dictates of our 
local authorities, the district surveyor, and the 
sanitary inspector, the Metropolitan Buildings Acts 
and the London County Council. Artists et hoc 
genus omne are inscrutable beings, and will live and 
even thrive in impossible abodes ; but what self- 
respecting gentleman could be expected to exist in 
a house without certified ballcocks and patent water 
waste preventers, — nay, innocent even of service-lifts 
and electric bells ? 

Whose life is secure without an anti-syphonage 
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pipe ? How could one sleep o' nights if one had 
the least uncertainty about the position of one's 
inspection chambers and intercepting traps ? It is 
true, no doubt, that an earlier generation contrived 
to live very comfortably and healthily in these old 
places ; but the modern bacillus has been educated to 
expect better treatment ; and an old house may serve 
for a studio or a laundry, but cannot claim to be a 
commodious and desirable residence because the 
Duchess of Mazarin may (or may not) have lived 
there. 

No, no, messieurs. New lamps for old, and 
Ediswan's for choice ! Away with these disreputable 
old rookeries, and let us have some attractive 
mansions at satisfactory rentals suitable for satisfactory 
tenants and Persons of Quality and Position ! This is 
no Latin Quarter for scribblers and Bohemians, who 
will be sure to congregate and ruin the neighbour- 
hood if musty old buildings are left about. Avaunt, 
then, and in with the merry housebreakers ! 



Postscript. Michaelmas, 1906. I have just come 
back from a stroll through what was once Paradise 
Row, and must be allowed to add a few lines to this 
last sheet of proof before returning it for the press. 

The merry housebreakers have been in — and gone. 
" All is quiet and order reigns." The Row has all 
been levelled to the ground — all but two houses left 
disconsolately standing for a brief while, probably to 
serve as builders' offices when the new blocks of resi- 
dences are begun. 




Door of No. 6 and Cornice of No. 5 Paradise Row, 1906. 

Photographed for the Author. 
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Heaps of brickbats, broken railings, withered wall- 
vines, and the jagged ends of eaves and cornice 
mouldings — these things are not cheerful to gaze 
upon ; so I turned down Swan Walk and into the 
old Physic Garden opposite, and found it in the full 
fruition of its autumn glory. 

Everything seemed still, and satisfied ; fulfilled, 
with the mellowness of seed time and harvest. Mr. 
Hales, the Curator, was evidently busy, and took me 
into the great room, which was simply filled from end 
to end with thousands of specimens cut and spread on 
sheets of paper to shed their hoards of seed ; and 
earlier lots of these were already being cleaned and 
put in bags, and labelled, and grouped for exchange 
parcels to other gardens all over the world. Else- 
where specimens, grown and gathered to show the 
wondrous providings of nature's fructification, were 
passing daily from the beds to the class-rooms of 
schools all over London for illustration and dissection. 
Everywhere about the fine old Garden was evidence 
of life and growth ; of development, but not destruc- 
tion ; of the adaptation of a grand old scheme to the 
requirements of modern science, but without need- 
lessly eradicating a single landmark of its storied past. 
The beautiful old panelled leaden cistern with its 
" W. W. 1680," and its ornament of rose and trefoil, 
has been refixed and is in daily use, with its supply of 
sun-tempered water for the plants. The stonecrops 
still creep and nestle in Sir Joseph Banks* quaint rock- 
work round the water-tanks ; and Sir Hans still 
smiles over it all from his weather-worn pedestal. I 
thought his look was rather sardonic to-day ; but 
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then one must remember he was gazing towards 
" Paradise Row " ! 

Eloquent and forcible enough, certainly, was the 
contrast, as one looked upon this picture, and on that, 
and recalled how, ten years ago, there almost faced 
each other here, on the one side a row of architec- 
turally charming and historically interesting old 
houses, and on the other a once famous Botanic 
Garden, fallen into disuse and neglect. 

Both were said to have outlived their use, to be 
beyond renewal, to be worthless, and so on. Both 
were threatened with destruction. Friends of Chelsea 
— influential friends — appealed for both. On the one 
side architects were ready and willing to put the 
houses into good and tenantable order so far as it 
should prove to be needful ; tenants — and substantial 
tenants — were ready and willing to take them. On 
the other side horticulturists and scientists asserted 
their belief that the Physic Garden could still be 
cultivated with success, and that good and valuable 
work could still be done there. 

Fortunately for the beautiful old Garden — and 
most beautiful it looked in the September sunshine of 
to-day, mellowing the pride of its rich little harvest — 
the appeal fell on ears that were prepared to appre- 
ciate its purport, and to consider the question broadly 
and fairly from the wide and generous basis of public 
utility. The opposition was strong, and the croakers 
cried Waste, and pointed with scorn to the neglected 
beds, decaying branches and soot-laden foliage ; while 
others declared that the days of apothecaries and of 
London gardens were alike numbered. The Treasury, 
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however, " satisfied themselves that the Garden was 
still well fitted for botanical purposes, and that its 
advantages were likely to be highly appreciated by 
students/' They had the courage of their opinions, 
and the result, in face of persistent scepticism, is a 
delightful and unquestioned success to-day. 

Unfortunately for the beautiful old houses on the 
other side, the appeal, in their case, fell on stony 
ground — or was it among thorns ? Anyhow, it was 
not heard. It was ordered otherwise ; and the rights 
of property are sacred, even to its destruction. 

And the result is — what we see to-day — brickbats. 

Yes, I am sure that smile of Sloane's on his pedestal 
to-day was distinctly sardonic. For was not Sir 
Hans Lord of the Manor ? And was not he, too, 
accused of being an iconoclast ? Verily they laugh 
longest who laugh last. 
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Aglionby, Dr., i8i andib, note, 

Albemarle, Duke of, Sloane*s patron, 60. 

Anne, Queen, consults Sloane, 61. 

Apothecaries* Garden, see Physic Garden. 

Apothecaries' Hall, Water Lane, 46, 55. 

Apothecaries* Society, efforts to support 
Physic Garden, 38, 39, 40, 50, 51, 52. 

Arbuthnot, John, at Chelsea Hospital, 145- 
6 ; his Martinus Scriblerus, 146 ; referred 
to, 81. 

Arch House, Church Lane, 9, 181 note. 

Argyll House, a shooting lo^e, 8. 

Astell, Mary ; her Reflections upon Mar- 
riage, 24 ; Serious Proposal^ 65 ; carica- 
tured in Tatlery 66 ; other work, 67 ; 
death, ib^y her house on plan, No 21. 

Atkyns, Sir Robert, 180, 181 note. 

Atterbury, Bishop, controversy with Mary 
Astell, 66-7 ; referred to, 44, 146. 

Aufrere, George, at Walpole House, 140 ; 
his collection, ib.; sketch of his villa, 
140. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, at Physic Garden, 41, 
44, 58 ; his bust, 58 ; P.R.S., 120, 177 ; 
early life at Turret House, 176 ; fishing 
acquaintance with Earl of Sandwich, 
176-7 ; voyages, 177 ; death, ib. ; por- 
traits, /i««^ 58. 

Barge-houses, City and Apothecaries' Cos., 
39 ; drawing of, 50 ; on plan. No. 20. 

Basset at the Duchess of Mazarin's, 26, 29, 

30- 
Beauclerk, see St. Albans. 
Beaufort House, 100. 
Becke, Mistress, her cookery and her 

daughter Betty, 68, and note ib. 
Beggar f Opera^ Graj^s, referred to, 133, 

165, 177. 
Bentley, Dr., editing Newton*s Principia, 

118. 
Bernini's statue of Neptune, 141. 
Black, Mary, her portrait of Monsey, 153. 



Blackwell, Alexander, physician, 87 ; printer^ 
ib. ; goes to Sweden, SS ; implicated in 
plot and beheaded, ib.; dying statement, 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, 87; her Curious 

Herbal, 88 ; helped by Miller, 86 ; death, 

ib. 
Blunt, Rev. Gerald, at Victoria Hospital, 

168. 
Bolingbroke at Walpole's villa, 132. 
Bolton, Charles Paulet, third Duke of, 

runs away with Lavinia Fenton, 165 ; 

marries her, ib. 
Boscobel Tracts, The, quoted, 70-73. 
Botanic Garden, see Physic Garden. 
Bowack's History of Middlesex, 43. 
Bowling green in Cheyne Row, 8. 
Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick, Faulkner's 

History of, no. 
Bristol, Countess of, at P.R. 98. 
British Museum, foundation of, 63-5. 
Bull Walk, see Paradise Walk. 
Bun House, Old Chelsea, 2 ; plan. No. 41. 
Bunyan assails Fowler, 121. 
Burleigh, Lord, 9. 
Burnet, Bishop, opposes the " Retreat," 

66; on Nell Gwynn, 75; on Newton, 

120. 
Burton's Court, 3. 
Butler, see Ormonde. 
Butler, Robert, owns houses in Paradise 

Row, 9S. 

Cadogan, the Earl, and the Physic 
Garden, 50; re-opens, 53; and the 
Paradise Row houses, 184. 

Caesar crosses Thames at Chelsea, 173. 

Calthorpe, Henry Lord, 166. 

Calthorpe Place, 5. 

Carbery, John, the third Earl, P.R.S, 120; 
his career, 162 ; at Jamaica with Morgan, 
163 ; at Charles II.'s Court, ib. ; as 
Quaker, ib. ) his two wives, 164 ; hi§ 
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death, ib» ; his portrait after Kneller, 
162. 

Carbery House, su Gough House. 

Caroline, Queen, at Walpole's house, 128 ; 
entertainment to, ib. ; confides in Wal- 
gole, 130 ; her death, I J4 ; her opinion of 
Ranby, 156; her portrait after Highmore, 
130; Cheselden, her Surgeon, 154. 

Cedars in Physic Garden, 6 ; planted, 39 ; 
decayed and cut down, 40, 55 ; drawing 
of, facing 46; photograph showing 
last, 54. 

Charles II., suitor for Duchess of Mazarin, 
16 ; pensions her, 21 ; at Duchess of 
Portsmouth's "treat," 13; and Nell 
Gwynn, 73, 75 ; his flight after Worcester, 
70-72 ; as "William Jackson," 71. 

Chelsea, Faulkner's History of, 109-ia 

Chelsea in 1705, 42, 43. 

Chelsea Hospital, see Royal Hospital. 

Chelsea Reach, 171 ; Rowlandson's draw- 
ing of» I70« 

Chelsea Water Works, 2. 

Cheselden, William, surgeon at Chelsea 
Hospital, 154; Monseps friend, 148; 
Warden of Company of Surgeons, 156 ; 
portrait of, 154. 

Cheyne, Cluurles Viscount, marries Lady 
Radnor, 12. 

Cheyne House» 4. 

Christian Religunty The, by Mary Astell, 

67. 
Chiurch Lane, 2. 

Gibber, CoUey, referred to, 75, 172. 
Clarendon, Lord, at Physic Garden, 41. 
Clarson's (Clarkson's) house, 5. 
Collie of Physicians, portrait of Monsey, 

153- 
Collet, John, 92. 
•* Concert de Chelsey, Le," 31. 
Corsellis, Mr. 181. 
Cotes, Samuel, gives up medicine for 

painting, 91 ; his miniatures, 92. 
Cotton, R. S., at The Ship, 117. 
Cotton, Sir Lynch, at The Ship, 117. 
Courtney, Leonard Lord, 182. 
Crawford, John, 181, and ib. note. 
Crawhall, J., supplies Keene's subjects, 

94. 
" Cumberland " ship at maritime school, 

104, 108. 
Curious Herbal, Mrs. Blackwell's, 89. 
Curtis, William, demonstrator at Physic 

Garden, 40. 



Danvbrs House, 12. 

Darwin, Charles, his library at the Physic 

Garden, 55. 
Darwin, Francis, F.R.S., at the Physic 

Garden, 55. 



Dav^ Mr. R., 3, 9, 68 note, 78 note, 

98, 118. 
Demolition of the Row, 183 ; petition 

against, ib. ; the other point of view, 

187 ; destruction triumphantly vindi- 
cated, 188 ; and pictured, 189. 
Dibdin, Charles, his Waterman, 172 ; his 

Chelsea Pensioners, quoted, 161. 
Discipline, School of, su School. 
Doggett, Thomas, 171 ; his coat and badge, 

172 ; his comedy, ib. ; Rowlandson's 

drawing of the race, 174. 
Dominiceti's Baths, 8. 
Don Saltero's, Cheyne Walk, 8 ; referred 

to by Bowack, 43 ; on plan. No. 7. 
Doody, Samuel, Curator of Physic Garden, 

40. 
lyOrsay, Count, 182. 
Doubtful residents in Paradise Row, 180-1. 
Draw Dock, the Free, 4 ; on plan. No. la 
Dunciad, Walpole satirized in, 133. 
Dundas, Sir David, Governor of Chelsea 

Hospital, 141. 
Dunmore, John, second Earl of, at Paradise 

Row, 139. 
D'Urfey, Thomas, his Love for Money, 

\(3ij ; his lodging at Chelsea, 168. 
Durham House, 4 ; built by Mr. O'Hara, 

124 ; Sir Bruce Seton at, 125 ; on plan. 

No. 36. 
Dyce, William, 182. 

EccARDT, 7, 9; his work, 90; Horace 
Walpole employs him, ib. ; portrait of 
Gray, ib. ; retires to Paradise Row, 91. 

" EUot, Geoijge," 182. 

Elizabeth, Princess, 9. 

Empson, James, Curator of Sloane's 
Museum, 64. 

Erard,'M. , Duke of Mazarin's advocate, 26. 

Evelyn, John, at the Physic Garden, 41, 
44 ; at Hatton Garden, i ; Sloane's 
friend, 61. 

Evremond, see St Evremond. 

Faulknbr, Thmnas, 109 ; bookseller, ib. ; 

his Histories, ib. ; referred to, 9, 68, 92, 

93, 99, III note, 117, 121, 124; on 

Martyn, 42 ; death, no ; his work, in ; 

his portrait after Clater, 1 10. 
Fenton, Lavinia, in The Beggari Opera, 

165 ; marries the Duke of Bolton, ib. ; 

Gay reports her flight, ib. 
Ferguson, Sir Williun, at Victoria Hos* 

pital, 168. 
"Five Bells," the, 7. 
Five Fields, the, 2, 8. 
Fletcher, Bishop of London, 9, 180, 181 

note. 
Flood Street, 3. 
Forbes, J. Staats, 182, 
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Forsyth, William, 41 ; his composition, ib. 
Four Comers played at the Swan Inn, 

engraving by Bowles, 172. 
Fowler, Edward, Bishop of Gloucester, 

120; at the Ship House, 121; work 

and views, ib, 
Franklin's Row, 3. 
Free Dock, 4. 

French School at Ship House, 124. 
Fry, Elizabeth, founds School of Discipline 

at P.R., 108; her portrait by C. R. 

Leslie, 106. 
Fulham, Faulkner's History of, 1 10. 
Funeral oration on the Duchess of Mazariny 

31. 

Garrick, David, Monse/s friend, 147. 

Gay, John, visits Walpole, 143 1' The 
beggars* Opera^ 133, 165; Polly 
Peachum's flight with Duke of Bolton, 
165 ; referred to, 146. 

George I., his death, 130 ; Sloane made a 
baronet by, 61 ; referred to, loi. 

George II., his accession, 130; at Han- 
over, ib, ; Sloane Court physician to, 61. 

Godolphin, Lord, brings Monsey to Lon- 
don, 147 ; dies, ^, 

Gordon, Colonel Sir J. Willoughby, his 
lease from the Royal Hospital, 142 ; Sir 
John Soane opposes, 143 ; builds his 
house, ib, ; entertains notable company 
there, 144 ; his pictures, ib. ; his house 
on plan. No. 25. 

Gordon House, 141-144 ; on plan No. 25. 

Goss, Sir John, 182. 

Gough, Henry, first Baronet, 5, 166. 

Gough House, 6 ; built, 162 ; Earl of Car- 
bery at, 162; Lady Anne Vaughan at, 
164 ; Sir Richard Gough at, 166 ; Sir 
Henry Gough at, ib, ; Sir Henry 
(second Baronet) at, ib. ; he becomes 
Baron Calthorpe, ib. ; Thomas Pember- 
ton at, 167 ; Mrs. Pemberton's school 
at, ib. ; becomes Victoria Hospital, 
168 ; drawing of, 164 ; on plan, No. 27. 

Gough, Sir Richard, becomes owner of 
Walpole's house, 126, 166. 

Grammont Memoirs, 11, 12. 

Gray, Eccardt's portrait of, 90, 

Grotto, Lady Walpole's, 127. 

Gu/s Hospital founded through Dr. 
Mead, 79. 

Gwynn, Eleanor, as patron saint of Chelsea 
Pensioners, 73 ; her sons, ib. ; her 
houses, 74 ; in Paradise Row, ib. ; 
Burnet on, 75 ; Gibber on, ib. ; Mme. de 
S^vign^ on, ib. ; her popularity, ib. ; 
her portrait by Lely, 74. 

Hales, Mr., Curator of Physic Garden, 
57, 189. 



Hall, Mrs., describes the Physic Garden, 

44. 
Hamilton, Anthony, 11. 
Hamilton, Colonel, Duke of Hamilton's 

second, 113; tried, 115; flees the 

country, ib. 
Hamilton, Elizabeth Duchess of, at Paradise 

Row, III; hears of her husband's death, 

115; friend of Swift, 116; referred to, 

181 and ib. note, 
Hamilton, Emma Lady, compared with 

Duchess of Mazarin, 37. 
Hamilton, James Douglas fourth Duke of, 

his lawsuit with Lord Mohun, 112; 

challenged, ib.; the duel, 11 2- 14; 

death, 114 ; Swift on, 115. 
Hamilton, William, R.A., 93 ; his style 

and work, ib, 
Hamilton's Survey of Chelsea, 68, 171. 
Hanway, Jonas, 106 ; his travels, ib. ; his 

essay, 107 ; his philanthropy, ib, ; and 

his umbrella, ib, ; his portrait by 

Bretherton, 106. 
Harleian collection bought, 65. 
Hastings, Lady E. , 66. 
Haweis, Rev. H. R., 182. 
Hawkins, Miss, on Duchess of Mazarin's 

residence, 31. 
Henry VIII. at Chelsea, 9. 
Herborizings of Apothecaries, 46-8. 
Hervey, John Lord, at Walpole's house, 

133 ; referred to, 131, 136. 
Hill, Thomas, mason, 99. 
Hoadley, Benjamin, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, visits Walpole, 133. 
Home, Sir Everard, surgeon at Chelsea 

Hospital, 157 ; his dealings with the 

Hunter MSS., ib. 
Houghton Hall, 135 ; pictures at, 140. 
Howard, see Norfolk. 
Howard of Nottingham, Lord, 9. 
Hudson, William, demonstrator to 

Apothecaries, 45. 
Hunt, Leigh, on Suett, 83. 
Hunter, John, manuscripts used and 

destroyed by Home, 157; his portrait, 55. 
•* Hyde Park on the Water," 171. 

Infirmary, see Royal Hospital. 

"Jemmy Twitcher," nickname of fourth 

Earl of Sandwich, 177 ; his portrait, 76. 
Jenner, William, M.D., 168. 
Jenny Whim's Bridge, 2. 
Jephson, William, builds Walpole House, 

126. 
Jews Row, 3. 
Johnson, Dr., his opinion of Stepney's 

poems, 77 ; nis definition of Paradise, 

2. 
Jussieu's botanical system, 48, 50. 
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Kbatk, Mr., Surgeon at R. Hospital, 

143- 
Keene, Charles, his Punch work, 95; 

studio at Paradise Row, ib, ; later Ufe, 

96 ; his portrait, 94. 
Kemble, Cnarles, praises Suett, 82. 
Kensington, Faulkner's History of, no. 
Kent, Henry Grey, first Duke of, at 

Paradise Row, 122 ; at Wrest, ib. 
Keroualle, Louise de, su Portsmouth, 

Duchess of. 
King, Dr., rectoi of Chelsea, 4; referred 

to, 68, 171. 
Knights Bridge, 3. 

Lamb, Charles, praises Suett, 82. 
Lawson, Malcolm and Cecil, 182. 
Layard, Mr. G. S., bic^rapher of Keene, 

quoted, 95. 
Lindley, John, appointed professor by 

Apothecaries, 42, 50. 
Linnaean Society commemorates Miller at 

Chelsea, 40. 
linnseus at the Physic Garden, 41 ; referred 

to, 48 ; his system, 49. 
Louis XIV., 15. 

Love for Money y D'tlrfe/s, 167. 
Lysons, quoted, 34. 

Macartney, General, Lord Mohun's 

second, 112-114; tried, 115. 
Macclesfield, Fitton Gerard, last Earl of, 

180. 
Mancini, Hortense, see Mararin. 
Manor house, Henry VIII*. s, 9. 
Maritime School, Uie, at Paradise Row, 

loi ; rules and regulations, 102 ; 

principles, 103 ; government, 104 ; ship 

Cumberland^ ib ; captain's address, 105 ; 

speech to visitors, ib ; amusements, 106 ; 

Jonas Hanway treasurer, ib, ; sketch of 

back of, 102. 
Martyn, John, at the Physic Garden, 42 ; 

his pursuits, ib. 
Maty, Dr., Memoirs of Mead, 79, 80. 
Mary Queen of Scots, 9. 
Mazarin, Hortense Mancini, Duchess of, 

14 ; birth and childhood, 15; fortune, 15 ; 

Charles II. her suitor, 16 ; marries, 16 ; 

shut up in monastery, 17 ; escapes, 18 ; 

flight to Italy, 18 ; pursuit, 19 ; comes to 

England, 21 ; her appearance, 22 ; her 

house, 26 ; her pets, 27 ; attachments, 

28 ; gambling, 29 ; debts, 34 ; ilUiess and 

death, 35 ; character, 36-37 ; her 

portrait by Mignard, 22 ; her house on 

plan. No. 31. 
Mead, Dr. Richard, 78 ; works and 

character, 79 ; his collection, ib ; his 

house, 80; his learning, 81, referred to, 

149 ; his portrait, 78. 



Meilleraye, Due de la, su Mazarin, 16, 17, 

19, 25, 28, 31. 
Miller, Philip, gardener at Physic Garden, 

40. 
Mohun, Lord, his lawsuit and duel with 

Duke of Hamilton, 112 ; deaths 114. 
Monaco, Prince de, 28, 30, 32. 
Monkswell, Lord, 182. 
Monmouth, Duke of, his treat to D. of 

Portsmouth, 12. 
Monsey, Dr. Messenger, at Chelsea 

Hospital, 146 ; a country doctor, ib, ; 

employed by Lord Godolphin, 147 ; 

appointed to Chelsea Hospital, ib. ; 

eccentricities, 148 ; writes to Mrs. 

Montagu, 148; anecdotes of, 151; 

death, 152 ; bequests, ib, ; portraits, no, 

146, 153- 
Montagu, see Sandwich. 
Montagu, Mrs., letters firom Monsey to, 

148-150. 
Moore, Thomas, Curator of Physic Garden, 

More, Henry, corresponds with Bishop 
Fowler, 121. 

More, Sir Thomas, 9. 

Morgan, Henry, buccaneer, goes to 
Jamaica with Vaughan, 162. 

Morin, the gamester, 29, 30. 

Moseley, Dr. Benjamin, at Chelsea Hospi- 
tal, 153 ; his portrait, 152. 

Munden's house. Sir John, 1 1 1 , note. 

Naval Academy, see Maritime School. 
Naval Exhibition, the, Gordon House at, 

144. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 117; at P.R., 118; 

revising Principia^ ib. ; P.R.S., 120; 

De Morgan on, 119; Burnet on, 120; 

referred to, 62, 81 ; his house on plan. 

No. 36 ; his portrait by Vanderbank, 

118. 
Nightingale, Florence, and the Chelsea 

Pensioner, 159. 
Norfolk, Edward Howard, ninth Duke of, 

at Paradise Row, 139 ; his house on plan, 

No. 28. 
Norris, George, contractor, 3, 7. 
Norris, John, of Bemerton, corresponds 

with Mary Astell, (i6. 

Octagon summer-house at Walpole's 

villa, 129, 141 ; on plan. No. 26. 
O'Hara, Robert, rebuilds Ship House, 

124; plan. No. 36. 
Old Swan House, 4. 
Old Swan Inn, tea garden, 4 ; brewery 

and wharf, 4, 5 ; on plan. No. 15. See 

also Swan Inn. 
Opera at Mdme. Mazarin's, 27. 
Orford, Edward Russell, Earl of, 126; 
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his house on plan, No. 28 ; his portrait, 
126. 

Orford, see Walpole. 

Ormonde, James Butler, first Duke of, at 
Chelsea, 98. 

Ormonde, James Butler, second Duke of, 
100 ; his career, ib. ; exile and death, 
10 1 ; buried in Westminster Abbey, ib. ; 
his house on plan. No. 34. 

Ormonde, Mary Duchess of, at Paradise 
Row, 99. 

Ormonde House, situation, 4; descrip- 
tion, 98 ; Countess of Bristol at, 98 ; 
Lord Pelham- at, 99 ; Duchess of 
Ormonde at, ib. ; drawing of, 98 ; on 
plan. No. 34. 

Ormond's Row, 3 ; on plan. No. 35. 

Palmerston, Henry, first Viscount, at Para- 
dise Row, 123; his house on plan. No. 36. 

Paradise, derivation of name, I ; in Hatton 
Garden, ib. 

Paradise Chapel, 5. 

Paradise Coffee House, the, 7. 

Paradise Row, its name, i ; position, 2 ; 
approach from town, 3 ; houses in, 4 ; 
length, 6 ; inns at, 7 ; neighourhood, 8 ; 
Tudor associations, 9 ; Lady Radnor at, 
10 ; Duchess of Mazarin at, 14 ; her 
death at, 35 ; Physic Garden at, 38 ; Sir 
Hans Sloane and, 60; Mrs. Becke at, 
68; Sir F. Windham at, 73; Nell 
Gwynn at, 74 ; George Stepney at, 76 ; 
Dr. Mead at, 78; Richard Suett at, 
81 ; Blanco- White at, 84 ; Alexander 
and Elizabeth Blackwell at, 87; J. 
Eccardt at, 90 ; S. Cotes at, 91 ; J. 
Collet at, 92; W. Hamilton, R.A., at, 
93 ; Charles Keene at, 94 ; Ormonde 
House in, 98 ; Lord Pelham at, 99 ; 
Mary Duchess of Ormonde, ib. ; 
Maritime School at, loi ; Jonas Hanway 
at, 106 ; School of Discipline at, 108 ; 
T. Fautkner at, 109 ; Duchess of 
Hamilton at, iii ; Ship House at, 117 ; 
Sir Isaac Newton at, ib.\ Bishop of 
Gloucester at, 120; Duke of Kent at, 
122 ; Viscount Palmerston at, 123 ; 
French School at, 124 ; Sir Bruce Seton 
at, 125 ; Walpole House in, 126 ; royal 
entertainments at, 128; his guests at, 
131 ; Horace Walpole at, 135 ; Duke of 
Norfolk at, 139; George Aufirere at, 
140; Gordon House, 141 ; Sir 
Willoughby Gordon entertains at^ 144 ; 
Royal Hospital Infirmary in, 145 ; John 
Arbuthnot at, ib. ; Messenger Monsey at, 
146 ; Benjamin Moseley at, 153 ; W. 
Somerville at, 154 ;W. Cheseldenat, ib,; 
J. Ranbyat, 156 ; Sir E. Home at, 157 ; 
present infirmary at, 158 ; Gough House 



in, 162; Earl <rf Carbery at, ib,; Lady 
Anne Vaughan at, 164; Gough family 
at, 166 ; Pemberton family at, 167 ; 
Victoria Hospital at, 168 ; White Swan 
Inn near, 170; T. Doggett at, 171; 
Dibdin at, 172 ; Caesars ford, 173 ; 
Turret House, 175 ; Sir Joseph Banks 
at, ib. ; fourth Earl of Sandwich, 176 ; J. 
Sharp, Archbishop of York, at, 178 ; later 
occupants, 180; demolition cthreatened, 
183 ; an appeal, 184 ; its destruction, 
185. 

Views of, facing 2, 6, 38, 46, 50, 54, 98, 
102, 140, 142, 164, 170, 172, 174, 178, 
182, 184, 186, 188. 
Plan of, and neighbourhood, 192. 

Paradise Walk, 5. 

Paradise Wharf, 5 ; on plan, No. 23. 

Paul, Herbert, 182. 

Pawlet, Marquis of Winchester, see Win- 
chester. 

Peachum, Polly, see Fenton, Lavinia. 

Pelham, Henry, Walpole's successor, 134. 

Pemberton, Thomas, 167 ; his widow 
opens ladies* school at Paradise Row, ib. 

Pennant, John, 181. 

Pepys, Samuel, on Earl of Sandwich's 
lodging at Chelsea, 67-70 ; on Lord 
Vaughan, 163 ; at the Swan Inn, 170; 
referred to, 74. 

Petiver, James, demonstrator at the Physic 
Garden, 41. 

Phillips, Sir R., on Caesars Ford, 173. 

Physic Garden, its age, 5, 38 ; Sir Hans 
Sloane's conveyance, 39; greenhouse, &c. , 
built, ib.\ cedars, ib.; visitors at, 41, 
42 ; Bowack on, 43 ; neglected condition, 
50-52 ; new Trust, 52 ; new buildings, 
53 ; objects, 54 ; work at, 57 ; last of 
cedars removed, 40, 55 ; description of, 
56-58; Mrs. Blackwell at, 87, 89; 
revisited, 189 ; seed time and harvest, 
190 ; on plan, Nos. 16 to 19. 

Physicians, College of, 39 ; Sloane Presi- 
dent of, 62 ; Monse/s portrait at, 153. 

Plague at Chelsea, 171. 

Pope, Alexander, guest of Sir R. Walpole, 
131 ; verses on Walpole, 132, 133 ; 
Cheselden's friend, 155 ; referred to, 81, 
146 ; his portrait by Kneller, 134. 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, feast for, 12 ; as 
French envoy, 20 ; 

Price, Gryffid, 181 andib, note. 

Queen's Road West, 2, 182 ; drawing 

of, by Burgess, 182. 
Queen Street, now Flood Street, 3. 
Quilter, Harry, 182. 

Radcliffe, Dr., referred to by Monsey, 
149. 
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Radnor, John Lord Robartes, Earl of, 10, 

180. 
Radnor, Ledtia Isabella Robartes, G)untess 

of, 4, 10, II, 12; her house on plan, 

No. 14 ; her portrait after Lely, 10. 
Ranby, John, surgeon at Chelsea Hospital, 

156 ; quarrels with Monsey, 148, 155. 
Rand, Isaac, 44, 87. 
Ranelagh Gardens, 8 ; referred to, 81, 82 ; 

on plan. No. 39. 
Ray, John, Sloane's friend, 60 ; referred 

to, 40, 61. 
Richmond and Gordon, Duke of, first 

President of Victoria Hospital, 168. 
Ripon, George Robinson, first Marquess 

of, 123, 182. 
Robartes, see Radnor. 
Robins' Garden, 4. 
Robinson's Lane, 3. 
Rochester, first Earl of with Charles II. in 

his flight, 71, 72. 
Rossetti, D. G. , 182. 
Rothery, Rev. William, 175 ; his school at 

Paradise Row, ib. ; on plan, No. 24. 
Rotunda, Ranelagh, 8, 81 ; on plan. No. 

38. 

Royal Hospital, Faulkner's Account of, 
109. 

Royal Hospital, the, 3, 6 ; Nell Gwynn 
and, 74 ; Duke of St. Albans Captain 
of Pensioners, ib, ; Colonel Gordon's 
lease from, 142 ; physicians and surgeons 
to, see Royal Hospital Infirmary; referred 
to, 98, 109, 117, 119, 120, 126, 127, 
141, 142, 144. 

burial ground, 3 ; j^^plan; Mose- 

ley buried in, 153 ; and Ranby, 156. 

Infirmary, 6,126; plans for new 

building, 142 ; Sir John Soane's advice, 
143 ; R. H. physician and surgeon on, 
id. ; physicians to, 145-54 ; surgeons to, 
154-8; description of, 158-&); on 
plan. No. 28. 

■' stable yard, 6 ; see plan, No. 

29 ; and sketch of, by Soane, 142. 

Royal Society and Physic Garden, 39. 

Royal Society, Paradise Row, Presidents 
of, 120. 

Russell, see Orford. 



St. Albans, James Beauclerk, first Duke 
of, 73 ; elevation to peerage, id. ; Captain 
of Pensioners, 74 ; married, id. ; death, 
ib. ; his portrait as a boy, 72. 

St. Evremond, Charles de Marguetel de 
Saint Denis, Seigneur de, Duchess of 
Mazarin's cavalier, 21 ; writings, 29, 31, 
33 ; their relations, 33, 37 ; his worries, 
32 ; his death and burial, 36, 37 ; his 
portrait by Parmentier, 28. 



Salmon in Chelsea Reach, 8 ; for Duchess 
of Ormonde, 98. 

Sandwich, Edward, first Earl of, 68-70; 
his {)ortrait by Lely, 68. 

Sandwich, John, fourth Earl of, 176; be- 
fiiends Joseph Banks, 177; his charau:ter, 
176 ; his portrait by Zofi^ny, 76. 

Sandwich, Lady (wife of first Earl), visits 
Mrs. Becke at Chelsea, 69. 

Sargent, J. S., 182. 

Savoy, Rrince Philip of, 28. 

School of Disciplme, the, 108; founded 
by Mrs. Fry, ib. ; on plan. No. 34. 

Schools at Paradise Row, see School of 
Discipline ; Maritime School ; Pemberton, 
Mrs.; D'Urfey, Thomas; French 
School ; Rothery, Rev. W. 

Serums Proposaly Mary Astell's, 65. 

Seton, Sir Bruce, Bart, at Durham House, 
124. 

Seymour, Lord High Admiral, 9. 

Sharp, John, Archbishop of York, at 
Paradise Row, 178 ; his straight course, 
ib. ; Swift his enemy, 179 ; referred to, 
181 ; his portrait, from a Dutch 
engraving, 126. 

Sherard, Dr., 44. 

Ship House, situation, 4 ; described, 117 ; 
Sir L. Cotton at, iif. ; Sir Isaac Newton 
at, 118; Fowler, Bp. of Gloucester, at, 
120 ; Duke of Kent at, 122 ; Viscount 
Palmerston at, 123 ; French School at, 
124 ; rebuilt by Mr. R. O'Hara, ib. ; on 
plan. No 36. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, sketch of his life, 60 ; 
in Jamaica, 61 ; honours, 61 ; death, 
62 ; his collection, 63 ; his will, 63, 
135 ; foundation of British Museum, 64; 
referred to, 39, 41, 50, 58, 59, 136; 
P.R.S., 120 ; his portrait by Slaughter, 
60 ; his statue by Rysbrach, 40. 

Snipe in the Five Fields, 8. 

Soane, Sir John, Clerk of Works at Royal 
Hospital, 142; objects to Gordon's 
lease, ib. ; plans new Infirmary, 143 ; 
drawing of his house, 142. 

Some Rejections upon Marriage, quoted, 

24-5.. 

Somerville, William and Mary, at Chelsea 
Hospital, 154; portrait of Mary by 
Swinton, 154. 

Stable yard (Royal Hospital), see Royal 
Hospital. 

Stadium at Cremome, 8. 

Standard, The, quotation from article in, 
as to destruction of Paradise Row, 186. 

Stepney, Geoi^e, 76 ; his poems, 77 ; 
translations, ib. ; dies at Paradise Row, 
76 ; his portrait by Kneller, 76. 

Strumbelo, the, 2. 

Suett, Richard, 81 ; career, 82 ; KemWe 
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on, ib, ; Lamb on, tb» ; later life, 83 ; 
portraits, 82. 

Swan Inn, 170 ; Pepys*s intended visit, id, ; 
Hamilton's Survey,- 171 ; Dr. King refers 
to, t6. ; Dc^gett's coat and badge, 172 ; 
Dibdin at, 5. ; converted into brewery, 
id, (see also Old Swan) ; **Four Comers" 
at, 171 and id. note; on plan. No. 22 ; 
drawings of, 50, 172. 

"Swan" Inns, various, near London 
Bridge, 171, 174. 

Swan Walk, 5, 38 ; see plan. 

Swans, on Thames, 174. 

Swift, Jonathan, lodging near Church 
Lane, 2, 44 ; friend of Duchess of 
Hamilton, 1 15-16 ; his estimate of Lord 
Wharton, 129; visits Walpole, 132; 
caricatures him as Flimnap, 133 ; angry 
with Archbishop Sharp, 179 ; referred 
to, 100, 115, 129, 146, 150; his portrait 
by Bindon, 132. 

Toiler libels Mary Astell, 66 ; quoted, 8. 
Taylor, Jeremy, at Golden Grove, 162. 
Tite Street, 5. 
Trent, Somersetshire, Sir F. Windham's 

house at, 71. 
Turret House, the, 175; Mr. Rothery's 

school at, ib. ; Mrs. Banks at, 176; on 

plan. No. 24. 

Umbrella, Jonas Hanwa/s, 107. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, designs Walpole's 
greenhouse at P.R., 128. 

Vanloo, J. B., Eccardt his pupil and suc- 
cessor, 90. 

Vaughan, Lady Anne, 164 ; her marriage, 
ib, ; her death, 165. 

Vaughan, see Carbery. 

Victoria Hospital for Children at Gough 
House, 162 ; its foundation and growm, 
168-9. 

Walpole, Horatio, 135; revisits Chelsea, 
ib, ; one of Sir Hans Sloane's trustees, 
ib, ; his letters, 136; Strawberry Hill, 
137; his personalitjr, 138; on Lady 
Anne Vaughan's marriage, 165 ; employs 
Eccardt and addresses poem to him, 90 ; 
referred to, 132 ; his portrait by Lawrence, 
136. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, takes the Chelsea 



house, 126; entertains Queen Caroline, 
128 ; his sister Dolly, 129 ; his ride to 
Richmond, 130; counsels the Queen, 
131 ; as host, 128, 132 ; entertains Gay, 
Pope, Swift, Hervey, &c., 131 ; his 
decline, 134 ; resigns, ib, ; made E^rl of 
Orford, ib» ; death, 135 ; Monsey visits, 
148 ; his portrait by Vanloo, 128 ; his 
villa on plan. No. 28. 

Walpole's house or villa, 126-41 ; see 
plan. No. 28. 

Walpole, Lady, her grotto, 127; her 
octagon summer-house, 129, 141 ; her 
temper, ib, ; her drawing-room, 128; 
the Queen dines with her, 131. 

Waterman^ The^ 172. 

Watts Garden, 4. 

Wharton, Thomas, fifth Baron and first 
Marquis of, 129; receives Dolly Wal- 
pole, ib,^ but not Sir Robert, ib. 

Wheeler, Thomas, education, 45 ; ap- 
pointed demonstrator, 45 ; apothecary, 46 ; 
herborizing expeditions, 46; character, 
48 ; anecdotes, 48, 49 ; his portrait, 55. 

Whistler, J. M., 182. 

White, Joseph Blanco-, at Paradise Row, 
84 ; lus degree, ib, ; his religious views, 
85 ; his sonnet ** To Night,'^85-6. 

White Swan Inn, see Old Swan Inn ; 
drawing of, 178 ; on plan, No 15. 

Whyte, Mr. F. W., on Keene's work, 
96. 

Wilde, Oscar, 182. 

Wilkie's pictures, 144. 

" William Jackson" on his travels, 71. 

Williamson, Dr. G. C, on S. Cote's work, 

91. 

Wilmot, see Rochester. 

Winchester, William Pawlet, first Marquis 
of, 9. 

Windham, Sir Francis, shelters Charles II. 
after Worcester, 70-72 ; living in Para- 
dise Row, 73 ; his house on plan, No. 
32. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, P.R.S., 120. 

Wych, Jermyn, J. P., 1 81 andib. note. 

Yarborough, Charles Lord, at Walpole 

House, 141. 
York, Archbishop of, su Sharp. 
York, Lady Amabel, Countess de Grey, 

123. 
York, Duke of (aft. James II.), 11. 
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